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freedom  for  AU 

It  IS  understandable  that  Ameri- 
cans, of  all  people,  should  be  most  interested  in  freedom.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  world’s  peoples  we  have  more  of  it  than  anybody  else. 
It  is  our  heritage.  We  fought  a revolutionary  war  to  achieve  it,  a 
civil  war  to  extend  it.  For  the  second  time  we  are  involved  in  a 
world  war  whose  avowed  purpose  it  is  to  rid  the  world  of  forces 
opposed  to  freedom.  Only  this  time  we  have  gone  a step  beyond 
any  position  we  have  ever  taken  before.  Leaving  behind  us  the  era 
of  isolationism  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  we  have  launched  out 
into  the  deep  with  an  "Atlantic  Charter.”  What  for  us  lies  beyond 
the  role  of  "arsenal  for  the  democracies”  remains  to  be  seen.  But 
this  much  is  clear:  we  cannot  preserve  our  own  freedom  without 
sharing  it  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Conversely,  the  nations  allied 
with  us  are  not  interested  in  preserving  our  freedom  without  some 
guarantee  as  to  their  own  future. 

Thus  freedom — what  it  is  and  to  whom  it  is  to  apply — is  destined 
to  come  more  and  more  into  the  center  of  our  thinking.  And  the 
more  we  think  about  it,  the  further  the  concept  of  freedom  is  bound 
to  expand  toward  the  ultimate  inclusion  of  all  mankind  and  all  of 
life. 

This  kind  of  thinking  is  not  new,  only  new  to  some  people.  The 
idea  of  freedom  was  born  in  the  first  man  to  find  himself  at  the 
mercy  of  forces  beyond  his  control.  It  has  grown  through  the  ages 
as  slowly  men  have  learned  what  manifold  possibilities  are  wrapped 
up  in  human  personality.  From  age  to  age  it  has  found  new  birth  in 
the  concern  of  the  few  that  abundant  life  shall  one  day  be  the  herit- 
age of  all.  Notable  among  the  few  have  been  the  Christian  mis- 
sionaries. Not  all  of  them,  certainly,  but  more  than  in  any  other 
group:  for  traditionally  the  missionary  has  thrown  isolationism 
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overboard,  locating  himself  among  the  disenfranchised  peoples  of 
the  earth.  And  he  has  tried  with  all  the  resources  at  his  command 
to  discover  the  full  meaning  of  freedom  and  to  give  it  substance. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Wendell  Willkie  should 
have  discovered  that  wherever  the  missionary  has  gone  there  are 
today  "reservoirs  of  good  will.”  These  modern  "reservoirs”  have 
been  more  than  a hundred  years  in  the  making,  and  they  are  to  be 
found  literally  everywhere.  There  will  be  few  battlefronts  in  this 
war  that  were  not,  long  before  the  military  arrived  on  the  scene, 
battlefronts  for  human  freedom.  It  is  this  never-ending  battle,  sel- 
dom reported  in  the  headlines,  that  we  need  to  know  more  about. 
The  forces  against  which  the  battle  is  waged — ignorance,  disease, 
hunger,  and  fear — these  we  know,  for  they  are  all  about  us  and 
they  are  centuries  old.  But  what  we  do  not  know  is  what  forces  are 
being  deployed  against  them,  what  weapons  are  being  used,  how 
the  tide  of  battle  runs. 

The  analogy  of  the  battlefield  can  easily  be  carried  too  far.  The 
missionary  psychology  and  method  are  almost  exactly  opposite  to 
the  mind-set  and  the  techniques  of  military  warfare,  as  the  processes 
of  growth  and  of  destruction  are  antithetical.  But  if  experience  can 
produce  new  and  more  efficient  techniques  of  destruction,  experi- 
ence in  meeting  human  need  may  be  expected  to  result  in  the  dis- 
covery of  new  and  better  ways  of  dealing  with  old  ills.  Where  could 
one  hope  to  find  a better  laboratory  for  the  development  of  tech- 
niques of  liberation  than  where  "the  four  freedoms”  and  all  other 
freedoms  are  relatively  unknown?  And  who  are  likely  to  throw 
more  light  on  the  full  meaning  of  "freedom”  than  those  to  whom 
it  means  nothing  less  than  "the  freedom  wherewith  Christ  sets  men 
free”?  To  those  who  hold  a narrow  and  limited  view  of  Christian 
missions  it  may  come  as  a surprise  to  learn  with  what  energy  and 
resourcefulness  the  cause  of  human  freedom  has  been  advanced  by 
the  Christian  missionary. 
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JL  HERE  will  never  be  a univer- 
sal language  more  widely  understood  by  all  races  and  classes  of 
people  than  the  ministry  of  healing  hands.  Whether  it  be  a Paul 
Harrison  at  work  among  Moslems  on  the  burning  sands  of  Arabia, 
a Gordon  Seagrave  in  Burma,  or  a Wilfred  Grenfell  in  Labrador, 
the  doctor’s  presence  is  accepted  with  a maximum  of  appreciation 
and  a minimum  of  question.  Even  the  witch  doctor  in  Africa  has 
been  known  to  recognize  in  the  missionary  physician  a being  more 
powerful  than  himself,  and  to  become  a devoted  apprentice.  For 
the  most  obvious  of  all  man’s  bondages  is  to  sickness  and  disease — 
illnesses  of  the  body  that  torture  the  mind  and  depress  the  spirit. 
And  almost  everywhere  the  missionary  doctor  has  gone  the  number 
of  patients  in  the  advanced  stages  of  diseases  known  only  by  name 
to  the  average  American  practitioner  has  been  startling.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  doctors  in  India  and  Africa  to  perform  major  operations 
all  morning  and  all  afternoon,  day  after  day,  and  sometimes  well 
into  the  night. 

Among  the  most  loathsome  of  the  diseases  widely  encountered, 
and  the  most  hopelessly  incurable  until  recent  years,  is  leprosy.  Sam 
Higginbottom  of  India,  recounting  his  early  experiences  in  that  land, 
tells  of  the  revulsion  that  swept  over  him  when  first  he  came  face 
to  face  with  a leper.  When  later  he  was  assigned  the  oversight  of 
the  mission  leper  asylum  the  temptation  to  give  up  his  missionary 
career  and  return  home  was  almost  overpowering.  Before  the  mis- 
sionary came,  the  leper  was  usually  banished  from  the  community 
and  left  to  his  own  devices.  This  was  in  the  days  when  little  could 
be  done  to  arrest  the  disease,  so  that  the  task  was  principally  one  of 
feeding,  housing,  and  comforting  a colony  of  doomed  men  and 
women  whose  only  prospect  was  slow  death.  Y et  it  was  the  response 
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of  one  of  these  hopeless  incurables  to  the  special  ministry  which  is 
so  important  a part  of  medical  treatment  that  gave  Dr.  Higgin- 
bottom  an  unforgettable  lesson  in  gratitude.  On  his  customary 
visits  to  the  leper  colony  Sunday  mornings  after  church  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  seeking  out  an  old  man  who  was  blind  and  all  but 
helpless.  To  the  query,  "Well,  and  how  are  you  today?”  the  un- 
failing reply  was,  "Sahib,  owing  to  the  abundant  goodness  and 
mercy  of  God,  I have  much  to  be  thankful  for!” 

When  it  was  discovered  that  many  cases  of  leprosy  responded 
to  injections  of  chaulmoogra  oil,  missionary  leprosaria  adopted  and 
improved  the  treatment.  To  reduce  the  expense  they  extracted  their 
own  chaulmoogra  oil.  The  standard  treatment,  it  is  slow — it  takes 
from  one  to  seven  years  of  weekly  injections  to  arrest  the  disease — 
and  by  no  means  certain.  But  its  discovery  represents  a significant 
advance.  Slowly  but  surely,  facts  are  being  accumulated.  It  has  been 
learned  that  children  of  leprous  mothers,  if  taken  away  before  they 
are  two  years  of  age,  rarely  develop  leprosy.  So,  in  connection  with 
every  missionary  leprosarium  there  is  the  home  for  the  untainted 
children  of  leprous  parents.  One  of  the  most  appealing  of  all  mis- 
sionary films,  "The  Healing  of  M’vondo,”  tells  the  simple  story  of 
a youngster  upon  whom  the  tell-tale  white  spots  appear,  of  the 
emotion  that  overwhelms  him  as  his  playmates  forsake  him  and 
he  faces  the  prospect  of  being  isolated  in  the  leprosarium;  of  the 
equal  and  opposite  emotion  of  gratitude,  shared  by  his  parents,  as 
he  discovers  in  what  homelike  surroundings  and  with  what  loving 
care  he  is  treated;  of  his  eventually  being  cured,  and  of  the  great 
rejoicing  when  he  is  able  to  return  home  and  again  to  hold  in  his 
arms  his  little  sister,  unafraid. 

Leprosy  has  remained,  however,  almost  as  great  a mystery  as  in- 
fantile paralysis.  Dr.  E.  Muir,  one  of  the  world’s  leading  lep- 
rologists  refers  to  it  as  "tuberculosis  turned  inside  out.”  Leprosy 
does  to  the  outside  of  the  body  what  tuberculosis  does  to  the  inside. 
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No  one  knows  fully  what  causes  it,  nor  why  some  are  immune  and 
others  are  not.  A few  years  ago  an  exiled  German,  Dr.  Mannfred 
J.  Oberdoerffer,  discovered  that  on  one  side  of  a river  in  Africa 
the  tribespeople  were  leprous,  on  the  other  side  not.  The  only 
apparent  difference  was  dietary:  those  subject  to  leprosy  ate  a cer- 
tain tuber,  Colocasia,  elsewhere  called  taro,  or  puawk;  the  others, 
believing  that  it  weakened  their  warriors,  did  not.  Research  seemed 
to  show  that  the  inclusion  of  this  tuber  in  the  diet  decreased  the 
adrenal  secretions  and  that  this  in  turn  predisposed  to  leprosy. 

New  techniques  in  the  treatment  of  leprosy  require  years  of  pa- 
tient checking,  and  it  seems  that  almost  nothing  is  certain.  Seeking 
an  adequate  laboratory  for  further  research,  Dr.  Oberdoerffer  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  the  missionary  leprosarium  at  Chiengmai, 
Thailand,  and  continued  his  work  there.  It  was  an  ideal  situation: 
over  four  hundred  lepers  living  on  an  island,  two  to  a cottage;  a 
well-equipped  hospital,  co-operative  Christian  doctors.  Trained 
assistants,  themselves  former  patients,  were  giving  injections  of 


chaulmoogra  oil  at  medical  outstations  all  over  the  north  of  Thai- 
land. And  puawk  is  a staple  in  the  Thai  diet. 

Because  of  pain  attendant  upon  the  early  crippling  stages  of 
leprosy,  it  was  natural  that  lepers  should  have  been  allowed  to  live 
a life  of  comparative  inactivity.  It  was  beginning  to  be  felt,  how- 
ever, that  such  inactivity  retarded  the  response  to  subsequent  treat- 
ment. The  doctors  at  Chiengmai,  acting  on  the  conviction  that 
exercise  and  good  circulation  are  essential  to  effective  treatment,  de- 
vised pads  to  relieve  pressure  limiting  blood  circulation  in  the  feet 
and  developed  appropriate  exercises.  Full  advantage  was  taken  of 
the  therapeutic  value  of  manual  labor — gardening,  spinning,  weav- 
ing, carpentering,  etc.  Marked  improvement  resulted. 

Experiments  with  diet  seemed  to  confirm  the  suspicion  that 
puawk  was  playing  a sinister  role.  Knowing  that  diphtheria  is  also 
attended  by  a decrease  in  adrenal  secretions,  the  doctors  applied  to 
leprosy  the  toxoid  techniques  associated  with  diphtheria  prevention. 
Skin  eruptions  seemed  to  heal  almost  at  once  and  other  evidences 
of  the  dread  disease  began  rapidly  to  disappear.  The  doctors  closest 
to  the  experiment  were  amazed;  they  even  dared  to  hope  that  they 
might  at  last  be  on  the  trail  of  a revolutionary  new  treatment  that 
would  really  be  effective.  Leprosy  is  an  unusually  exasperating  dis- 
ease in  that  identical  treatments  seem  to  produce  widely  differing 
results  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Before  they  could  carry  out 
the  long  process  of  exhaustive  tests  which  the  medical  profession 
rightly  demands  before  validating  a new  discovery,  the  war  inter- 
vened. Carrying  on  "for  the  duration”  among  lepers  in  Puerto 
Rico,  one  of  the  Chiengmai  doctors  is  quietly  at  work  continuing 
the  research,  determined  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  hope  that  one 
day  even  leprosy  may  be  defeated.  In  Thailand,  as  elsewhere,  the 
work  already  done  by  missions  in  leper  treatment  has  freed  both 
leper  and  government  from  the  traditional  attitude  of  hopelessness. 
Governments  no  longer  deny  the  presence  of  leprosy;  they  try  to 
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do  something  about  it.  But  the  mission  leprosaria  have  a decided 
advantage,  for,  according  to  the  noted  Dr.  Muir,  lepers  respond 
much  less  readily  to  treatment  in  a coldly  impersonal  environment 
than  in  the  warm  atmosphere  of  friendly  concern  which  character- 
izes the  mission  institutions. 

THE  INALIENABLE  RIGHT  TO  LIFE 
Leprosy  may  steal  the  spotlight  in  the  drama  of  man’s  struggle 
to  free  himself  from  the  bondage  of  disease.  But  it  is  infant  mor- 
tality that  plumbs  the  depths  of  tragedy.  In  lands  where  hospital 
births  are  almost  unknown,  where  millions  never  yet  have  seen  a 
doctor,  there  comes  to  the  mission  hospital  a constant  stream  of 
mothers  with  their  sick  children.  Asked  the  routine  question,  "How 
many  children  have  you  had?”  they  often  pause  to  count  before 
answering.  Sometimes  the  answer  is  vague:  "Five  . . . seven  . . . 
ten  . . .”  "How  many  are  still  living?”  "One  . . . two  . . . three  . . .” 
Responsibility  for  this  appalling  mortality  is  about  evenly  divided 
between  disease  and  malnutrition. 


There  is  probably  no  mission  hospital  anywhere  in  the  world 
without  its  clinic  for  mothers  and  children.  Few  services  are  of 
more  fundamental  importance  than  the  instruction  given  in  child 
care.  One  of  the  best  institutions  of  its  kind  is  the  "Madre  e Hijo” 
(Mother  and  Child)  Maternity  Hospital  in  Santiago,  Chile.  The 
strategic  importance  of  its  location  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
Chile’s  mortality  rate  of  158  per  1,000  under  two  years  of  age  is 
the  highest  in  the  Americas. 

In  1924  the  Presbyterian  missionaries  in  Santiago,  appalled  at 
the  little  being  done  to  check  the  mortality  of  children,  opened  the 
"Madre  e Hijo”  Dispensary.  From  the  beginning  it  was  felt  that 
the  emphasis  should  be  on  prevention  rather  than  cure:  that  what 
was  needed  most  was  pre-natal  care.  A maternity  ward  was  opened 
in  1927,  and  a pre-natal  clinic  established  a few  months  later.  The 
service  has  grown  steadily  in  the  years  since.  Today  it  is  the  "Mater- 
nidad  Madre  e Hijo,”  with  a pre-natal  clinic,  a dental  clinic,  a baby 
welfare  clinic,  a violet  ray  clinic,  and  a mothers’  club.  Fees  are 
modest,  and  the  principal  requirement  for  admission  is  the  promise 
of  full  co-operation.  Expectant  mothers  must  register  before  the 
sixth  month  of  pregnancy,  receive  numerous  tests  and  periodic 
analyses,  attend  the  dental  clinic  and  present  a clean  bill  of  dental 
health  by  the  eighth  month.  Yet  as  many  as  515  mothers  have 
complied  with  these  requirements  in  a single  year,  and  others  have 
had  to  be  refused  admission  for  anticipated  lack  of  room  in  the 
maternity  ward  three  months  later. 

It  is  natural  that  the  mothers  who  attend  the  pre-natal  and  asso- 
ciated clinics  should  welcome  suggestions  for  the  proper  care  and 
feeding  of  their  children,  the  improvement  and  enrichment  of  the 
home  environment.  Many  a Christian  home  has  resulted  from  these 
contacts.  It  is  no  longer  only  the  poor  who  come.  Rich  and  poor 
alike  respond  with  appreciation  to  the  "plus”  of  Christian  concern 
that  follows  mother  and  child  back  into  the  home  and  interests 
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The  Maternity  Hospital 

at  Santiago,  Chile,  includes  a dental  clinic 


itself  in  all  of  life.  The  co-operation  of  Chilean  doctors  has  made 
possible  city-wide  health  campaigns.  Except  for  its  missionary 
superintendent,  Miss  Marie  A.  Schultze,  R.  N.,  the  entire  staff  of 
doctors  and  nurses  at  "Madre  e Hijo”  is  Chilean.  Doctors  from 
municipal  institutions,  visiting  the  hospital  to  study  its  plan  of 
procedure,  are  impressed  with  the  responsiveness  of  the  patients, 
the  economy  of  operation.  In  1939  during  the  Children’s  Week 
program  of  the  Santiago  Rotary  Club  a diploma  of  honor  was  pre- 
sented to  'Madre  e Hijo”  for  its  services  to  mothers  and  children. 
Later  it  was  visited  by  a committee  of  the  Chile  Board  of  Health 
whose  spokesman  said,  "Chile  should  have  just  about  twenty  such 
institutions  as  this  to  teach  what  you  people  are  teaching  here.” 

A somewhat  similar  service,  less  highly  specialized,  was  rendered 
in  the  mission  clinic  at  Valparaiso,  Santiago’s  seaport.  Here  the 
services  of  the  clinic  were  extended  over  a considerable  area  through 
the  use  of  a mobile  medical  unit.  The  nurse’s  car,  equipped  to  serve 
as  a traveling  clinic,  became  a familiar  sight  in  the  Chilean  country- 
side. Units  of  this  sort  have  blazed  trails  that  governments,  with 
ampler  resources,  have  been  glad  to  follow.  Governments  are 
rapidly  "catching  up,”  and  there  are  countries  today  in  which  mis- 
sion medical  institutions,  if  they  are  to  continue  in  a pioneering 
role,  will  have  to  improve  their  equipment  and  increase  their 
personnel. 

The  pioneering  role  of  medical  missions  is  a story  in  itself.  It 
was  Peter  Parker  who  opened  China  "at  the  point  of  a lancet.”  He 
founded  Canton  Hospital  in  1834,  the  first  institution  of  its  kind 
in  all  the  Far  East.  It  was  Dr.  Horace  N.  Allen  who  broke  down 
the  barriers  of  superstition  and  politics  in  the  "Hermit  Kingdom,” 
Korea  (Chosen).  It  was  Dr.  Mary  Fulton  who  conquered  ancient 
prejudice  to  bring  Oriental  women  into  the  field  of  medical  service 
through  Hackett  Medical  College  for  Women  which  she  founded 
in  Canton  in  1884.  It  was  Dr.  Paul  Harrison,  with  his  gentle 
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humor,  unbelievable  patience,  and  incomparable  skill,  who  caused 
the  walls  of  Moslem  hatred  to  crumble  in  Arabia.  And  it  was  Dr. 
Joseph  Cook,  medical  missionary,  who  made  such  an  impression 
in  Iran  and  Iraq  that  when  he  died  a delegation  of  Moslems  came 
begging  that  his  body  be  buried  where  they  might  thereafter  come 
and  worship  him. 

RECRUITS  AND  THEIR  TRAINING 

The  training  of  Christian  nationals  to  render  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  the  needed  medical  services  is  a policy  of  long  standing. 
In  Thailand,  where  leper  treatments  were  offered  at  medical  out- 
stations  all  over  the  north,  this  was  a Christian  service  voluntarily 
rendered  by  former  patients  of  the  Chiengmai  leprosarium.  In 
Cameroun,  West  Africa,  this  policy  has  sent  Christian  Africans 
out  into  the  remote  villages  where  they  treat  a great  variety  of  ill- 
nesses; reporting  back  to  the  base  hospitals  the  cases  they  cannot 
handle  alone.  In  the  hospitals  themselves  the  heavy  surgical  load 
is  shared  in  its  entire  range  by  highly  skilled  native  assistants,  for 


whom  apprenticeship  has  had  to  serve  in  lieu  of  unavailable  medi- 
cal school  training. 

Nearly  every  mission  hospital  of  any  size  has  its  nurses’  training 
school.  The  Presbyterian  mission  hospital  at  Guatemala  City, 
Guatemala,  for  example,  sets  a standard  both  as  a hospital  and  as 
a nurses’  training  school  that  is  not  approximated  elsewhere  in  the 
country.  A missionary  nurse  serves  the  Indian  villages  of  the  north 
from  the  city  of  Quezaltenango  and  conducts  a pre-nursing  course 
at  the  mission’s  "La  Patria”  school  for  girls.  She  recruits  prospective 
nurses  from  the  homes  of  Christian  villagers.  From  the  hospital 
in  Guatemala  City  a well-equipped  medical  unit  ranges  out  in  all 
directions  as  a mobile  medical  and  dental  clinic,  with  an  attendant 
educational  and  evangelistic  ministry.  Thus  both  the  services  of  the 
hospital  and  training  of  the  nurses  are  extended  into  the  areas  of 
greatest  need.  The  Indian  girls  make  excellent  nurses,  and  the  sup- 
ply of  candidates,  seemingly,  is  inexhaustible.  It  is  this  mission  hos- 
pital, with  its  Guatemalan  nurses,  that  has  been  designated  the  base 
hospital  for  American  troops  stationed  in  Guatemala  "for  the  dura- 
tion.” 

In  spite  of  occasional  epidemics,  we  think  of  communicable 
diseases  as  being  under  control  in  most  of  the  United  States.  Many 
of  these  same  diseases  and  others  not  so  well  known  here,  are  en- 
demic (i.e.,  out  of  control)  in  Africa,  the  Orient,  and  many  parts 
of  Latin  America.  The  principal  check  seems  to  be  a certain  degree 
of  immunity  that  is  developed  in  those  who  survive  the  hazards  of 
childhood.  But  at  best  there  is  a vitality  deficiency  that  makes  epi- 
demics fearful  in  their  consequences.  The  efforts  of  medical  agencies 
in  these  countries,  both  mission  and  government,  are  aimed  at  mul- 
tiplying medical  services  and  extending  preventive  knowledge  in 
order  to  bring  these  diseases  under  control.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, in  a country  like  India,  where  medical  candidates  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  government  university  medical  colleges  on  a quota 
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basis,  the  allotted  Christian  quota  is  so  small  as  to  be  almost  negli- 
gible. This  throws  a heavy  burden  upon  the  mission  medical 
schools,  with  their  limited  resources.  The  Reformed  Church  has 
built  upon  the  foundations  laid  by  the  famous  Scudder  family  to 
establish  what  is  now  a high-grade  union  Christian  medical  school 
for  women  at  Vellore.  Outstanding  also  is  the  Presbyterian  medical 
school  at  the  world-renowned  mission  medical  center  at  Miraj, 
India,  made  famous  by  Sir  William  J.  Wanless,  M.  D.  and  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Vail.  Here,  in  addition  to  extensive  medical  and  surgical 
work,  there  is  also  specialization  in  cancer  treatment.  Advanced 
techniques  make  available  to  the  poorest  Indian  outcaste  the  bene- 
fits of  modern  scientific  research  into  the  cause  and  cure  of  a great 
variety  of  diseases. 

It  is  nearly  noon  of  a typically  hot  day  at  Miraj.  On  the  screened  - 
in  porches  and  in  the  nearby  cottages  the  patients  have  been  made 
as  comfortable  as  possible.  Nurses  and  doctors  are  completing  their 
morning  rounds.  The  dispensary  is  still  full  of  waiting  patients; 


Elat  Hospital  is  proud  of  its 
medical  staff 


so  also  is  the  cancer  clinic.  Still  others  are  awaiting  their  turns  on 
the  doctors’  operating  schedules.  All  the  facilities,  as  usual,  are  in 
use.  On  the  table  in  one  of  the  operating  rooms  is  a frail  little 
village  woman,  mother  of  eleven  children,  only  three  of  whom  are 
now  living.  Dr.  Arawatiggi  is  operating  to  remove  a huge  uterine 
tumor.  In  one  corner  of  the  room  squats  the  husband,  his  eyes  on 
the  surgeon,  his  face  expressionless.  It  has  been  nearly  two  hours 
since  the  operation  began  and  the  doctor  is  still  patiently  at  work, 
oblivious  to  such  nonessentials  as  woman’s  economic  status,  caste, 
or  creed.  All  of  his  skill  is  unreservedly  at  her  command;  there  is 
no  hurrying,  no  impatience  to  be  through.  At  long  last  the  tumor 
is  removed.  The  woman  will  live.  It  is  suggested  to  the  American 
head  nurse  that  she  show  the  tumor  to  the  husband.  There  is  a 
momentary  flicker  of  emotion  as  she  does  so.  His  voice  is  barely 
audible  as  he  says,  "Surely  the  doctor  must  have  the  poiver  of  God 
to  perform  such  miracles!” 

Not  far  from  the  Miraj  Medical  Center  is  the  Wanless  Tuber- 
culosis Sanatorium.  Here,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Wilfred  M. 
G.  Jones,  the  most  modern  medical  and  surgical  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  tuberculosis  are  in  use.  Those  who  come  long  weary  miles 
in  a last  expenditure  of  their  failing  strength,  clinging  to  a thread 
of  hope,  find  here  a new  freedom  of  mind  and  spirit  as  their  tor- 
tured bodies  slowly  respond  to  a ministry  beyond  price  that  is 
available  to  rich  and  poor  alike.  Institutions  such  as  these,  working 
in  strategic  locations,  are  responsible  in  no  small  measure  for  the 
fact  that  Christianity  and  Christian  Americans  have  come  to  be 
associated  in  the  Indian  mind  with  service  of  the  highest  order 
where  the  need  is  greatest. 

Unfortunately,  under  the  Indian  government  system  of  degrees, 
the  requirements  in  staff  and  equipment  are  such  that  the  highest 
degree  the  Christian  medical  schools  in  India  have  been  able  to 
grant  is  the  M.B.,  B.S.,  one  step  short  of  the  full  doctorate.  Conse- 
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quently,  at  Miraj,  as  in  Elat,  Africa,  while  Indian  surgeons  have 
developed  a very  high  degree  of  proficiency  through  apprenticeship, 
they  still  lack  the  benefits  of  a full  medical  course  and  the  all- 
important  doctor’s  degree.  Long-range  strategy  for  the  meeting  of 
India’s  needs  demands  that  without  further  delay  the  missions  make 
available  to  Indian  Christians  the  advanced  training  that  is  so  far 
unavailable  except  to  a very  few.  The  decision  has  been  made  in 
India  to  recommend  that  this  training  be  given  unitedly,  either  at 
Miraj  or  at  Vellore,  and  to  ask  the  parent  Boards  to  put  squarely 
up  to  the  American  church  the  imperative  need  for  adequate  funds, 
equipment,  and  personnel.  Already  plans  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  facilities  at  Miraj  for  nurses’  training  and  the  expansion  of  its 
essential  medical  and  surgical  services  have  been  approved  and 
funds  appealed  for. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  average  American,  able  to  choose  from 
among  several  doctors  and  accessible  hospitals,  to  visualize  the 
situation  in  other  lands.  There  are  many  countries  even  today 
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where  millions  can  live  and  die  without  ever  having  heard  of  such 
a thing  as  a hospital  or  a modern  doctor.  Even  where  the  avail- 
ability of  a hospital  is  known,  diseases  and  malignant  growths  are 
usually  permitted  to  reach  a critical  stage  before  the  sufferer  (or 
his  friends)  will  allow  a modern  doctor  to  be  called  in.  It  is  fairly 
certain  that  all  the  native  remedies  will  have  been  exhausted  first. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  number  of  major 
operations  performed  in  Miraj  Medical  Center  in  a week’s  time  is 
greater  than  the  list  of  similar  operations  performed  in  twice  the 
time  by  several  surgeons  working  in  a great  medical  center  in  New 
York  City.  It  is  natural  that  under  such  conditions  there  should  be 
developed  advanced  operational  techniques  and  an  unusually  high 
degree  of  proficiency.  As  a consequence,  many  a medical  mission- 
ary has  received  government  recognition  here  and  abroad  for  his 
pioneering  work  in  medicine  or  surgery. 

We  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  West  has  no  exclusive  monop- 
oly on  curatives.  The  missionary  doctor  is  constantly  on  the  look- 
out for  effective  native  remedies  unknown  to  Western  medicine. 
Ephedrine,  so  effective  in  the  treatment  of  colds  and  allied  ills,  was 
introduced  into  Western  usage  by  doctors  working  in  a mission 
hospital  in  Korea.  In  its  native  form  it  is  a little  plant  growing  all 
over  the  hillsides  of  China.  Chinese  doctors  have  used  it  for  cen- 
turies. Sixty  years  ago  in  China,  American  and  British  doctors  gave 
up  as  hopeless  the  case  of  an  American  woman  afflicted  with  per- 
nicious anemia.  Using  liver,  which  in  one  form  or  another  the 
Chinese  have  used  for  hundreds  of  years  to  counteract  anemia,  a 
Chinese  doctor  brought  the  disease  under  control.  Not  long  ago  in 
this  country  Dr.  George  H.  Whipple  of  Rochester  and  Dr.  George 
R.  Minot  of  Boston  received  the  Nobel  Prize  for  their  research 
on  the  use  of  liver  in  the  treatment  of  pernicious  anemia. 
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HEN  young  Sam  Higgin- 
bottom  left  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  mid-course  to  go 
to  India  as  a Christian  missionary,  it  was  his  avowed  purpose  to 
become  a "lay  evangelist.”  But  a vacancy  in  the  staff  of  Ewing 
Christian  College  at  Allahabad  led  to  his  being  assigned  tempo- 
rarily (against  his  will)  to  the  teaching  of  economics.  Many  re- 
ligions were  represented  among  his  students,  each  with  its  own 
holidays  that  had  to  be  respected.  Sometimes  there  would  be  two  or 
three  in  one  week.  In  order  to  redeem  some  of  the  "time  out”  he 
began  to  take  his  students  on  holiday  excursions  to  the  nearby 
villages  and  thus  to  study  village  economy  at  first  hand.  One  thing 
that  he  observed  distressed  him  very  much.  It  was  the  number  of 
children  who  appeared  to  be  undernourished  almost  to  the  point  of 
starvation.  He  was  mystified  at  first  by  the  apparent  incongruity 
between  spindling  arms  and  legs,  sunken  chests,  and  distended 
stomachs.  But  he  soon  discovered  that  the  children  were  actually 
eating  leaves  and  bark,  which  had  bulk  but  were  indigestible,  to 
satisfy  the  gnawing  pangs  of  hunger.  Yet  there  were  cows  about, 
and  the  villagers  were  farmers. 

He  learned  about  the  zamindar  system,  which  keeps  the  Indian 
villager  so  hopelessly  in  debt  to  the  landlord  that  little  of  what  he 
grows  is  available  for  his  own  use.  Enter  religion:  if  rats  ravaged 
the  grain  fields  or  monkeys  denuded  the  apple  trees,  nothing  could 
be  done  about  it,  as  the  Hindu  believes  in  reincarnation  and  there- 
fore cannot  take  life.  The  cow  is  a sacred  animal  and  cannot  be 
killed,  either  for  meat  or  because  of  disease;  and  the  milk  yield  of 
an  Indian  cow  is  negligible.  As  Mr.  Higginbottom  came  face  to 
face  with  these  conditions,  so  prevalent  throughout  village  India, 
the  conviction  grew  upon  him  that  here  lay  his  field  of  service.  He 
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began  to  see  in  the  impoverished  village  the  greatest  of  battlefronts 
for  human  freedom;  for  here  was  the  breeding  ground  of  disease, 
the  source  of  ills  no  doctor  or  evangelist  alone  could  hope  to 
counteract.  If  scriptural  justification  were  needed,  he  found  it  in  the 
familiar  words  of  Jesus:  "I  was  hungry,  and  ye  gave  me  to  eat;  I 
was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink;  I was  a stranger,  and  ye  took 
me  in;  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me;  I was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me; 
I was  in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  me.”  (Matt.  25:35,  36) 

Six  months  in  Stanley  Prison  taught  Kenneth  Alsop  the  truth 
of  what  Scott,  dying  of  starvation  at  the  South  Pole,  noted  in  his 
diary:  that  a starvation  diet  poisons  the  mind  and  tends  to  render  it 
incapable  of  thinking  of  anything  but  food.  There  is  not  only  the 
closest  of  connection  between  malnutrition  and  disease;  there  is  an 
almost  equally  close  connection  between  starvation  and  the  social 
and  spiritual  ill-health  of  the  masses  of  impoverished  humanity. 
Dr.  Higginbottom  rightly  recognized  the  centrality  of  this  insight 
in  Jesus’  teachings. 


Eggs  from  missionary  hens  go 
all  over  India 


It  is  said  that  millions  in  India  live  and  die  without  ever  having 
gone  to  bed  at  night  with  a full  stomach.  While  Dr.  Higginbottom 
at  Allahabad  was  improving  the  milk  yield  of  India’s  cows  and 
developing  his  amazing  demonstration  farm,  Arthur  E.  Slater,  who 
worked  with  him  for  a time,  followed  a different  angle  of  attack 
at  Etah.  Writing  to  a friend  in  America  he  said,  "I  think  if  I could 
put  the  outcastes,  among  whom  I am  working,  in  the  chicken  busi- 
ness it  would  greatly  improve  their  condition.”  The  native  chickens 
were  small  and  scrawny,  their  eggs  the  size  of  bantam  eggs.  Mr. 
Slater  knew  that  there  was  a market  for  eggs  and  for  good  poultry. 
The  outcaste  villager,  earning  six  cents  a day,  could  get  for  one 
Rhode  Island  Red  egg  for  setting  purposes  almost  as  much  as  he 
could  earn  in  a week’s  time. 

Mr.  Slater’s  letter  evoked  a response  from  a men’s  Bible  class  in 
Coatesville,  Pennsylvania.  They  sent  him  a shipment  of  thorough- 
bred Rhode  Island  Reds,  labelling  the  consignment  "Missionaries 
in  Feathers,”  and  committing  them  to  the  special  care  of  the  ship’s 
captain  with  the  proviso  that  he  could  have  all  the  fresh  eggs  laid 
during  the  ocean  crossing.  The  "missionaries”  arrived  in  excellent 
condition,  and  Mr.  Slater  lost  no  time  in  parceling  them  out  to 
Christian  villagers  in  whom  he  had  most  confidence.  Unfortunately, 
the  villagers  lacked  experience  in  dealing  with  high-grade  chickens, 
and  the  Rhode  Island  Reds  proved  no  match  for  the  native  variety 
in  the  art  of  self-defense  against  the  hazards  of  Indian  village  life. 
The  entire  first  shipment  was  lost.  His  American  friends  persevered, 
however,  sending  a second  and  later  a third  shipment.  These  pros- 
pered. At  the  end  of  a year  a poultry  show  was  organized.  It  at- 
tracted wide  attention  and  has  since  become  an  annual  event.  One 
of  the  third  consignment  of  "missionaries  in  feathers”  took  the 
Viceroy’s  prize  as  the  best  in  all  India.  The  demand  for  settings  of 
eggs  grew,  and  chickens  were  introduced  in  scores  and  eventually 
into  hundreds  of  villages.  Christian  villagers  without  land  for  farm- 
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ing  found  in  chicken-raising  their  economic  salvation.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  economic  and  social  condition  of  more  than  80,000 
of  India’s  untouchables  has  been  materially  improved  as  a result  of 
Mr.  Slater’s  interest  in  improved  poultry. 

Turning  from  chickens  to  goats,  Mr.  Slater  sought  to  make 
available  to  the  Indian  farmer  a milk-producing  animal  requiring 
a minimum  of  expensive  feeding.  Experiments  with  several  varieties 
and  with  cross-breeding  convinced  him  that  the  Toggenberg  is 
best  suited  to  the  requirements  of  Indian  village  life.  Today  his 
goat  farm  at  Etah  is  known  in  missionary  circles  the  world  over, 
and  in  far  corners  of  India  his  Toggenberg  goat  is  referred  to  as 
"the  poor  man’s  cow.” 

Through  the  years  other  kindred  spirits  have  gone  out  to  join 
Dr.  Higginbottom  and  his  Indian  associates  at  Allahabad.  Among 
them  is  Mason  Vaugh,  agricultural  engineer  with  a B.S.  from  the 
University  of  Missouri,  who  went  to  India  in  1921.  His  special  job 
was  the  training  of  apprentices,  supervising  the  construction  and 


repair  of  furniture,  equipment,  and  agricultural  implements  for  use 
in  the  school  and  on  the  school  farm.  Mr.  Vaugh  pondered  the  fact 
that  the  wooden  plow  used  by  the  Indian  farmer  barely  scratches 
the  surface,  so  that  though  he  may  plow  his  field  first  one  way,  then 
the  other,  then  diagonally — going  over  it  as  many  as  twelve  times 
— the  plowing  still  fails  altogether  to  turn  over  the  matted  roots 
that  weeds  put  down  during  the  tropical  rainy  season.  With  what 
we  like  to  think  of  as  "typical  American  ingenuity”  he  invented 
three  plows  that  were  at  once  effective  and  inexpensive.  The  cheap- 
est has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "Wah-Wah”  (an  Indian  expres- 
sion of  surprise)  and  is  widely  used.  It  is  manufactured  at  Allahabad 
in  accordance  with  demand.  Incentive  toward  its  use  is  furnished  by 
the  striking  contrast  between  the  Agricultural  Institute  farm  and 
those  adjoining.  Many  of  the  million  or  more  Hindus  who  come 
on  pilgrimages  each  year  to  the  nearby  junction  of  the  Jumna  and 
Ganges  rivers  pass  by  the  farm,  and  their  accounts  have  helped 
spread  the  fame  of  it  far  and  wide. 

Another  to  join  the  Institute  staff  was  Arthur  T.  Mosher,  who 
went  out  immediately  after  being  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Illinois  in  1933.  After  he  had  been  there  a while  and  had 
learned  the  language  he  decided  he  could  teach  more  effectively  if 
he  knew  Indian  conditions  and  methods  at  first  hand.  So  he  and 
Mrs.  Mosher  lived  for  a year  in  a trailer,  studying  precipitation 
and  soil  composition  of  North  India.  Later  they  spent  another  year 
farming  Indian  fashion  in  an  isolated  village.  Securing  a mud- 
walled  barnyard  to  live  in,  they  fixed  up  the  stable  for  themselves 
and  kept  the  baby  in  the  screened-in  trailer.  They  rented  a villager’s 
typical  eight-acre  farm  and  hired  him  to  cultivate  it  Indian  fashion. 
Mr.  Mosher  followed  him  about,  asking  innumerable  questions  as 
to  the  "why”  of  everything.  For  purposes  of  comparison  he  culti- 
vated a test  plot  alongside,  keeping  detailed  records.  From  the 
libraries  of  North  India  valuable  information  was  compiled  on  the 
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history  and  development  of  Indian  agriculture.  Result:  a five- 
volume  source-book  on  the  agricultural  resources,  the  major  crops, 
the  livestock,  and  the  foreign  agricultural  trade  of  India,  as  well  as 
on  the  social  environment  and  mental  traits  of  the  North  India 
farmer. 

To  make  available  better  methods,  however,  is  not  enough.  The 
attitude  everywhere  encountered  is  that  "old  ways  are  best.”  It  is 
not  easily  changed.  Mr.  Mosher  discovered  an  aversion  on  the  part 
of  many  to  using  the  water  from  the  government  irrigation  well, 
despite  the  fact  that  watering  five  acres  Indian  fashion  keeps  three 
men  and  one  water  buffalo  fully  occupied  for  two  months.  He  be- 
gan to  make  inquiries.  "Which  is  better,”  he  asked,  "water  from 
the  canal  or  water  from  the  artesian  wells?”  "From  the  wells,  of 
course!”  "Why?”  "Because  it  is  warmer  and  has  more  life  in  it.” 
"How  is  that?”  "Why,  the  water  in  the  well  comes  up  from  the 
heart  of  the  earth  where  it  is  warm.  Everyone  knows  that  the  canal 
water  comes  from  the  mountains,  where  it  is  cold.  And,  Sahib,  the 
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canal  water  is  injured  where  it  falls  over  the  government  dam  up 
in  the  mountains.”  "But  all  the  water  does  is  to  flow  over  some 
wheels  and  turn  them  to  make  electricity.  It  doesn’t  take  anything 
out  of  the  wrater  itself!”  "Ah  yes!  The  water  is  injured  and  weak- 
ened when  it  falls  like  that.  And,  Sahib,  it  comes  such  a long  way! 
It  must  be  very  tired,  as  a man  would  be  after  walking  such  a great 
distance!” 

Mr.  Mosher  knows  that  to  the  Indian  everything  that  happens 
has  a religious  significance.  If  a cow  sickens,  or  rust  attacks  the 
wheat,  the  gods  have  been  offended  in  some  way.  It  is  useless,  he 
thinks,  to  do  anything  about  it.  Obviously  the  man’s  need  is  reli- 
gious: he  needs  a totally  different  concept  of  God  and  of  the  laws 
governing  human  existence.  But  what  kind  of  "salvation”  is  it  that 
tells  him  about  the  one  true  God  but  fails  to  tell  him  what  does 
cause  the  calamities  that  befall  him  and  the  ways  in  which  he  can 
be  rid  of  them?  Christians  are  learning,  but  all  too  slowly,  that  the 
physical  and  the  spiritual  are  inseparable;  that  any  life-transforma- 
tion to  be  valid  must  transform  all  of  life.  Writing  in  the  Christian 
Rural  Fellowship  Bulletin  (#56)  under  the  title  "The  Kingdom 
of  God  and  Rural  Reconstruction,”  Mr.  Mosher  says  that  a Chris- 
tian rural  program  must  include  the  following: 

1.  Teaching  the  gospel  records. 

2.  Interpreting  the  gospel  in  terms  of  modern  village  living. 

3.  Developing  skill  in  the  use  of  tools  by  which  Christian 
stewardship  can  be  accomplished. 

4.  Establishing  personal  and  group  habits  which  will  con- 
ceive, enrich,  and  develop  Christian  experience. 

THE  "RURAL  BILLION” 

Half  the  world’s  population  still  lives  directly  off  the  soil,  and 
among  the  best  reservoirs  of  good  will  have  been  those  fashioned 
out  of  the  "good  earth.”  In  Korea,  (Chosen)  where  the  Christian 


church  has  taken  root  in  amazing  fashion,  80  per  cent  of  the  Chris- 
tians are  farmers.  It  was  fortunate  for  Korea  that  twenty-odd  years 
ago  Dexter  N.  Lutz  went  there  from  Ohio  State  University  to  be 
an  agricultural  missionary.  Twenty-five  years  earlier  a predecessor 
had  introduced  apples  into  the  country  with  great  success.  Orchards 
had  sprung  up  on  scores  of  hillsides.  Apples  proved  a valuable 
supplement  to  the  usual  diet  and  a source  of  considerable  income. 
But  when  Dexter  Lutz  arrived  in  Korea,  Black  Rot  and  other 
diseases  were  ruining  the  crops  and  killing  the  trees. 

He  found  that  in  a few  orchards,  owned  and  operated  by  Jap- 
anese, effective  remedies  had  been  applied.  A government  bulletin 
was  available,  but  only  in  Japanese.  All  efforts  to  have  it  made 
available  in  Korean  failed.  Still  struggling  to  learn  the  language, 
he  called  together  the  Korean  orchardists  and  began,  with  the  aid 
of  willing  Korean  Christians,  to  teach  them  how  to  prune,  spray, 
and  fertilize.  Managing  to  make  himself  understood,  he  quickly 
won  the  farmers’  confidence.  His  Korean  associates  helped  him  to 
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get  out  a bulletin  in  such  simple  Korean  that  any  farmer  could 
understand  it.  Orchardists  followed  his  advice  and  apple  blossoms 
again  perfumed  the  Korean  countryside.  The  apple  industry  was 
saved.  Today  it  could  almost  be  said  that  everybody  in  Korea  eats 
apples. 

Shortly  after  the  situation  had  begun  to  improve,  a Korean  vil- 
lage church  was  meeting  to  plan  its  annual  budget.  A farmer  rose 
and  said,  "I’ve  had  a good  apple  crop  and  I want  to  double  my 
subscription.”  "I  too  have  been  blessed  with  a good  apple  crop” 
said  another,  "and  I want  to  double  my  subscription.”  Voluntarily 
numerous  others  rose  to  join  what  proved  to  be  a general  up-surge 
in  church  giving  wherever  apples  were  grown. 

The  farmers’  institute  became  an  annual  event.  Other  missions 
and  the  Y.M.C.A.  adopted  Mr.  Lutz’s  program  and  they  pooled 
their  resources  and  personnel  to  conduct  farmers’  classes  on  a wide 
scale.  Sixteen  such  ten-day  institutes  were  held  in  one  year  with 
the  attendance  averaging  between  50  and  200  by  day  and  200  to 
1500  at  night.  The  farmers  gladly  paid  fees  sufficient  to  carry 
the  traveling  expenses  of  the  faculty  of  six — three  foreigners  and 
three  Koreans.  In  one  center  the  police  refused  permission  for  the 
holding  of  an  institute,  announcing  that  the  government  had 
scheduled  a similar  series  of  classes  for  farmers  at  the  same  time 
and  place.  Then  they  suggested  that  the  two  be  combined,  and  it 
was  agreed.  The  Korean  Christians  were  troubled  somewhat  by 
the  fact  that  the  meetings  were  to  be  held  in  the  church  and  many 
of  the  300  or  more  attending  would  be  non-Christians.  They  re- 
solved to  do  all  they  could  to  make  the  non-Christians  feel  at  home, 
and  if  possible  to  win  them.  They  held  to  their  usual  devotional 
period  each  day  as  planned,  explaining  to  the  non-Christians  that 
it  was  their  custom  to  set  aside  time  each  day  for  worship.  The 
others  were  courteously  told  that  they  could  go  outside  if  they  liked, 
but  were  invited  to  stay  if  they  cared  to.  On  Sunday  a powerful 
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evangelistic  sermon  was  preached,  and  forty  made  Christian  de- 
cisions. Years  later  it  was  reported  that  some  of  those  who  re- 
sponded at  this  institute  had  proved  to  be  the  most  faithful  and 
influential  Christians  in  the  community. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Lutz  planted  experimentally  some  hull-less  oats 
that  he  had  developed  at  Ohio  State  University.  To  friends  in  the 
homeland  Mr.  Lutz  wrote:  "Oats  should  become  a very  important 
food  for  the  Koreans,  since  it  is  high  in  protein  and  oil,  the  two 
items  in  which  their  diet  is  deficient.”  He  was  frank  too  in  saying 
that  he  hoped  the  introduction  of  oats,  supplementing  the  rice  and 
barley  crops,  would  enable  the  Christian  farmers  to  fulfill  their 
desire  to  support  their  churches  and  to  educate  their  children. 
Apples,  being  in  a class  by  themselves,  had  been  accepted  quite 
readily.  But  for  forty  centuries  the  Koreans  had  grown  barley  and 
rice,  and  accepting  the  foreigner’s  suggestion  of  a new  grain  was  a 
different  matter.  However,  the  sight  of  six  acres  of  mission  school 
land  covered  with  hull-less  oats  standing  five  feet  high  and  planted 
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in  such  a way  that  there  was  no  waste  space  between  the  rows, 
made  a strong  impression.  No  such  grain  crop  as  that  had  ever 
before  been  seen  in  Korea.  The  yield  per  acre  was  far  greater  than 
that  of  any  native  grain. 

The  next  year  thirty-six  farmers  were  induced  to  plant  oats.  The 
crop  survived  the  rainy  season.  Then,  when  the  grain  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  growing  season,  Mr.  Lutz  discovered  his  own  field  to 
be  a wriggling  mass  of  Army  Worms.  "It  seemed,”  he  wrote,  "that 
each  of  the  plants  had  allotted  to  it  from  one  to  ten  worms!”  They 
ate  up  all  the  leaves  in  sight  and  advanced  on  neighboring  fields. 
Hastily  throwing  up  barriers  to  halt  their  advance,  Mr.  Lutz  got 
in  touch  with  the  thirty-six  farmers  who  had  been  venturesome 
enough  to  follow  his  advice.  To  his  immense  relief  he  found  that 
only  one  had  been  visited  by  the  Army  Worm.  His  own  crop  was 
cut  in  half  that  year,  but  he  found  that  the  yield  was  still  equal  in 
pounds  to  the  average  yield  of  Korean  grain. 

Before  launching  the  oats  venture  Mr.  Lutz  had  foreseen  the 
necessity  of  offering  to  market  the  farmers’  oats.  So  he  bought  the 
oats  himself  and  began  a campaign  of  popularization  by  produc- 
ing rolled  oats  and  marketing  them  among  the  missionaries  and 
other  foreigners.  A few  farmers  were  persuaded  to  feed  some  of 
the  crop  to  their  animals,  but  most  of  them  were  only  too  glad  to 
sell  their  entire  yield  and  very  slow  to  try  the  finished  product.  In 
the  third  year  7,814  pounds  of  "Morning  Calm  Rolled  Oats”  were 
made  and  sold.  One  thousand  three  hundred  sixty-five  pounds  went 
C.O.D.  to  130  families  in  Japan,  343  pounds  went  to  China.  In 
the  same  year  1,440  pounds  of  "Morning  Calm  Corn  Meal”  were 
marketed  in  Japan  and  Korea,  to  the  profit  of  the  co-operating 
Korean  farmers.  Only  slowly  will  the  new  cereals  find  acceptance 
as  a supplement  to  the  Korean  diet  of  rice,  pickled  turnip  and 
cabbage,  and  occasional  meat. 

Mr.  Lutz  next  became  interested  in  potatoes.  Even  poor  land 
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in  Korea  will  produce  twice  as  much  in  potatoes  as  in  rice,  and 
Koreans  in  the  North,  who  live  almost  entirely  on  potatoes,  are 
known  to  be  bigger  and  stronger  than  their  brothers  in  the  South. 
But  it  has  taken  a vast  amount  of  persuasion  to  popularize  the 
lowly  potato.  Northerners  apologize  for  eating  it  and  others  regard 
it  as  "poor  man’s  food.”  Reasoning  that  the  farmer  might  accept 
it  more  readily  as  a supplement  than  as  a substitute  for  his  present 
crop,  Mr.  Lutz  demonstrated  that  potatoes — and  peas — could  be 
planted  as  a second  crop  in  drainable  rice  paddies  without  in  any 
way  diminishing  the  subsequent  yield  of  rice.  The  result  is  an  in- 
crease of  good  nourishing  food  at  the  time  it  is  most  needed,  and 
with  little  added  effort  or  expense. 

To  improve  fertilization  Mr.  Lutz  tried  to  persuade  the  farmers 
to  plant  sweet  clover  and  hairy  vetch  for  green  manure.  Failing  in 
this  attempt,  he  looked  for  something  that  would  serve  a dual 
purpose  and  therefore  be  more  acceptable.  Dwarf  peas  seemed  the 
best  answer — sown  in  the  furrows  in  advance  of  the  usual  plant- 
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ings  of  millet,  soy  beans,  peppers,  sorghum,  cotton,  and  sweet 
potatoes.  The  result  is  an  extra  crop:  fresh  food  in  June  and,  in- 
cidentally, a little  green  manure. 

Americans  are  very  conscious  of  the  importance -of  milk,  es- 
pecially in  the  diet  of  children.  Mr.  Lutz  early  tried  to  find  a way 
to  make  milk  available  and  to  persuade  the  Koreans  to  use  it.  The 
first  venture  was  the  manufacture  of  soy  bean  milk — a flour  made 
of  roasted  soy  beans,  with  sugar,  corn  starch,  and  minerals  added 
to  make  the  composition  similar  to  cows’  milk.  It  sold  at  half  the 
price  of  cows’  milk  and  was  successfully  used  with  infants  and 
child-feeding  in  public  health  work.  Then  he  started  a milk  dairy 
in  Pyengyang,  using  Holstein  cows.  It  grew  on  its  own  profits  until 
it  became  a well-housed  forty-cow  dairy,  the  model  dairy  in  Pyeng- 
yang. Its  pasteurized,  unadulterated  milk  raised  the  city  milk  stand- 
ard and  brought  the  price  within  the  reach  of  the  common  people. 
Other  cities  followed  the  example  of  Pyengyang,  and  now  good 
milk  is  available  in  every  city  of  any  size.  Mothers  used  it  almost 
like  medicine;  the  consumption  of  it  rising  sharply  in  the  summer 
season  when  children  are  more  susceptible  to  disease,  and  falling 
oft  during  the  winter  months.  The  children  thrived  on  it. 

But  the  big  unsolved  problem  was  how  to  get  milk  into  the  farm- 
er’s diet.  Mr.  Lutz  first  bred  a Holstein  bull  to  a herd  of  selected 
cows  to  produce  a dual-purpose  half-breed  cow:  a work-animal  for 
the  busy  farming  months  and  a milk-producer  for  the  year  around. 
The  result  is  a cow  that  is  stronger  than  the  Korean  cow  and  gives 
five  times  as  much  milk.  Again  the  farmer  has  been  slow  to  respond 
to  the  innovation,  but  a beginning  has  been  made.  Relentlessly 
pursuing  their  objective,  Mr.  Lutz  and  his  colleagues  ran  a butter 
dairy  with  Korean  cows  to  prove  that  even  the  Korean  cow  was 
worth  milking. 

When  it  became  known  that  Union  Christian  College  in  Pyeng- 
yang would  have  to  close  "for  the  duration”  subscriptions  to  the 
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Farmer’s  Life  Magazine,  published  by  its  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, fell  from  5,000  to  600,  and  at  this  point  Mr.  Lutz  and  his 
Korean  co-workers  took  it  over.  Before  he  was  interned  and  sub- 
sequently evacuated  the  number  of  paid  subscriptions  had  risen  to 
8,000.  It  had  become  a magazine  devoted  to  the  development  of 
all  phases  of  the  farmer’s  life,  and  was  the  only  Christian  magazine 
allowed  to  continue  after  the  missionaries  left.  A Korean  Christian, 
educated  as  an  electrical  engineer  but  trained  in  agriculture  by  Mr. 
Lutz  and  installed  by  him  as  editor,  undertook  to  maintain  this 
vital  continuing  Christian  contribution  to  rural  life. 

Five  years  after  the  publication  in  the  Farmer’s  Life  Magazine  of 
an  article  on  corn  growing,  Mr.  Lutz  was  riding  one  day  on  a 
crowded  train.  At  a small  town  a farmer  entered  the  coach.  Recog- 
nizing the  author  of  the  article  he  shouted  excitedly  across  the 
intervening  mass  of  humanity,  "It  works!  It  works!  It  works!” 
"What  works?”  Mr.  Lutz  shouted  back.  "What  do  you  mean?” 
"Why,  it  works!  It  is  just  as  you  said  in  the  magazine.  I received 
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the  prize  in  the  county  fair  for  the  best  corn.  My  yield  was  95 
bushels  per  acre.  I planted  the  big  American  corn  and  fertilized 
exactly  as  you  recommended  in  the  magazine.  This  is  three  times 
as  much  corn  as  I ever  produced  per  acre  before!” 

After  December  7,  1941,  undaunted  by  the  prospect  of  extended 
internment,  Mr.  Lutz  interned  with  twenty-one  others  on  mission 
property,  sought  and  secured  permission  to  plant  a subsistence  gar- 
den. For  a meat  substitute  it  was  decided  to  depend  on  the  milk 
from  one  of  the  half-breed  cows,  the  cow  would  also  serve  as  the 
work  animal.  This  would  help  to  make  the  project  a demonstration, 
as  the  doings  of  the  interned  foreigners  were  bound  to  be  reported 
all  over  Korea.  All  decisions,  incidentally,  were  made  with  this  fact 
in  mind.  For  calories  they  chose  potatoes,  since  they  produce  twice 
as  many  calories  as  rice  in  an  equal  area  of  equal  fertility.  On  the 
same  land,  after  harvesting  the  potatoes,  it  was  planned  to  grow  a 
winter  supply  of  cabbage,  turnips,  carrots,  sweet  corn,  red  beans, 
buckwheat,  and  soy  bean  hay  for  the  cow.  The  program  got  under 
way  with  early  crops  of  lettuce,  beets,  spinach,  onions,  turnips,  and 
rhubarb.  When  evacuation  came  unexpectedly  at  the  beginning  of 
the  summer,  the  subsistence  garden  had  also  twice  rewarded  the 
internees  with  strawberries,  peas,  and  potatoes.  The  crops,  gardener, 
and  cow  they  turned  over  to  the  Korean  Christian  Flospital,  whose 
staff  could  be  expected  to  make  good  use  of  the  produce  and  to 
do  their  best  to  make  the  project  itself  a continuing  demonstration 
to  the  Korean  farmer  of  practical  ways  of  meeting  the  serious  food 
shortages  that  are  bound  to  occur  as  the  war  progresses. 

Similar  contributions  have  been  made  by  Christian  missionaries 
in  many  other  countries  of  the  world.  A large  percentage  of  the 
experts  in  the  Chinese  Department  of  Agriculture  were  trained  in 
the  Christian  University  of  Nanking.  Missionary  educators  in 
China  have  helped  to  develop  apples,  peaches,  and  apricots.  The 
American  long-staple  cotton  which  they  introduced  has  made 
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China  the  third  largest  cotton  producer  in  the  world.  E.  M.  Clark 
and  others  in  Japan  have  linked  agriculture  directly  to  the  church 
in  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Harima  Rural  Project.  The 
mission  buys  a piece  of  farm  land  in  the  midst  of  a farming  district. 
On  it  they  locate  a Christian  pastor  trained  as  a farmer.  They  equip 
him  with  tools,  seeds,  a goat  for  milk,  and  angora  rabbits  for  meat 
and  wool.  Making  his  plot  a demonstration  as  well  as  a source  of 
food  supply,  the  pastor-farmer  supplements  his  income  through  the 
sale  of  angora  wool  products  made  from  the  rabbit  fur.  Meanwhile 
he  visits  the  farmers  round  about,  winning  their  friendship,  help- 
ing them  in  any  way  he  can,  and  attracting  their  attention  to  the 
project  in  which  he  is  engaged.  There  may  be  only  a handful  of 
Christians  within  the  radius  of  a few  miles  when  he  begins,  but 
the  number  begins  at  once  to  grow.  Services  are  held  in  his  home 
until  there  are  enough  Christians  to  build  a church.  The  original 
plan  contemplated  a gradual  decrease  in  mission  subsidy  over  ten 
years,  in  which  time  the  project  was  expected  to  achieve  full  self- 
support.  The  only  modification  of  the  plan  was  at  this  point,  for 
it  became  apparent  that  the  economic  condition  of  the  farmers  did 
not  permit  so  rapid  an  advance  toward  independence.  A number  of 
these  projects  are  operating  in  very  promising  fashion. 
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freedom  fi*"  *** 

lx  LL  OF  these  projects  of  libera- 
tion tend  directly  or  indirectly  to  lessen  the  influence  of  fear  as  a 
controlling  factor  in  everyday  life:  fear  of  the  elements,  fear  of 
starvation  and  disease,  fear  of  the  unknown.  The  most  paralyzing 
of  all  the  fears  that  hold  men  in  bondage  are  those  spawned  by  ig- 
norance and  nourished  by  superstition.  At  one  end  of  the  scale  is  a 
man  slowly  wasting  away  in  the  heart  of  an  African  forest.  He  is 
not  suffering  from  any  known  disease.  But  he  will  surely  die,  for 
the  witch  doctor  has  pointed  a bone  at  him.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  spiritual  paralysis  scale  is  the  Indian  or  Korean  farmer  who 
will  see  his  children  die  rather  than  break  with  tradition — plant 
new  crops,  adopt  new  techniques. 

In  his  eloquent  motion  picture  "The  Forgotten  Village,”  John 
Steinbeck  portrays  in  dramatic  but  true-to-life  fashion  the  deadly 
effectiveness  of  tradition  in  an  Aztec  Indian  village  in  modern 
Mexico.  Beneath  a thin  veneer  of  imposed  religion  all  the  old  super- 
stitions hold  sway.  When  an  epidemic  breaks  out  the  Wise  Woman 
says  it  is  "the  airs,  the  evil  airs”  that  have  poisoned  the  children.  In 
desperation,  his  younger  brother  dead,  his  sister  seriously  ill,  Juan 
Diego  ventures  out  into  the  world  beyond  the  mountains  to  sum- 
mon the  government’s  rural  medical  service.  The  well  is  found  to 
be  polluted.  Injections  will  save  the  sick  children.  But  the  mothers 
hide  them  away.  "Let  them  die.  If  they  die  it  will  be  by  God’s 
will.  . . . We  do  not  like  new  ways  in  the  village.” 

How  does  superstition  maintain  its  ancient  power  in  the  modern 
world?  The  answer  is  surprisingly  simple.  Half  the  world  can 
neither  read  nor  write.  With  a few  notable  exceptions,  the  man  who 
cannot  read  or  write  is  a slave  of  the  man  who  can.  But  even  worse 
than  that  he  is  a virtual  slave  to  unwritten  tradition,  the  greatest 
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demagogue  ever  to  rule  over  the  minds  of  ignorant  men.  The 
literate  have  set  their  feet  upon  the  road  to  freedom;  but  even  the 
literate  are  little  better  off  in  actuality  if  there  is  little  or  nothing 
written  in  their  language  relating  to  the  issues  of  daily  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  the  reason  India  is  today  clamoring 
for  freedom  is  that  all  the  higher  education  in  that  country  has  been 
given  in  English — "the  language  of  freedom.” 

Knowing  that  his  country  must  remain  forever  the  "sleeping 
giant”  if  her  millions  remained  illiterate,  Jimmy  Yen,  Yale  gradu- 
ate, developed  China’s  first  thousand-character  vocabulary  of  most- 
used  words  and  made  literature  available  in  it.  All  over  China  for 
years  students  have  taken  this  liberating  knowledge  to  the  remote 
towns  and  villages,  accelerating  this  service  with  the  advent  of  the 
war.  On  this  tenuous  but  serviceable  cord  multi-colored  beads  of 
indispensable  knowledge  have  been  strung  by  an  alert  government 
and  a significantly  Christian  "New  Life  Movement,”  to  brighten 
village  life  with  new  hope. 

Perhaps  the  world’s  greatest  traditionalist  is  the  Moslem,  whose 
fatalism  leads  to  passive  acceptance  as  "the  will  of  Allah”  of  what- 
ever calamity  may  befall.  It  was  among  the  Moslem  Moros  of 
Mindanao  in  the  Philippines  that  Dr.  Frank  Laubach  developed 
the  newest  and  by  all  odds  the  most  amazingly  simple  of  all  the 
known  literacy  methods.  The  genius  of  his  method  is  that  it  con- 
centrates attention  on  syllable  combinations,  making  it  possible  in 
some  of  the  simpler  languages  for  a person  to  learn  to  read  in  a 
jew  hours.  The  genius  of  its  administration,  as  taught  by  Dr. 
Laubach,  is  his  insistence  that  each  learner  immediately  teach  to 
five  or  more  others  what  he  himself  has  learned,  exacting  a like 
promise  from  each  of  them.  Dr.  Laubach  knows  that  when  the 
windows  of  the  mind  are  opened  and  knowledge  begins  to  stream 
in,  superstition,  ignorance,  and  fear  are  on  the  way  out.  Mission- 
aries have  been  quick  to  adopt  the  Laubach  method,  and  Christian 
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students  of  high  school  and  college  age  have  been  eager  co-opera- 
tors  in  putting  it  into  use.  The  Laubach  method  is  new,  but  the  em- 
phasis upon  liberation  through  literacy  is  not.  Christian  mission- 
aries in  their  reduction  of  languages  to  writing  and  their  pioneering 
in  the  translation  and  the  production  of  a challenging  new  litera- 
ture have  made  an  incalculable  contribution  toward  the  sum  total 
of  human  freedom. 

In  Guatemala,  at  San  Juan  de  Ostuncalco,  there  is  a Mam  Train- 
ing Center.  Here  live  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  Peck,  Presbyterian 
missionaries.  Years  ago  they  resolved  to  learn  the  Mam  language, 
realizing  that  the  only  really  effective  way  to  reach  people  is  through 
their  own  native  language,  "the  language  of  the  heart”  which  they 
learned  at  their  mother’s  knee.  So  they  tackled  the  gutterally  ex- 
plosive Mam  dialect  and  not  only  learned  it  but  reduced  it  to  writ- 
ing. It  was  a long  and  tedious  task.  New  symbols  had  to  be  created, 
and  their  findings  had  to  be  checked  again  and  again  against  collo- 
quial variations  in  the  surrounding  towns  and  villages.  They  suc- 


The  Mam  Indians  of  Guatemala  oive 
their  Bible  to  the  Pecks 


ceeded  in  reducing  the  language  to  writing,  but  that  was  for  them 
only  a beginning.  They  had  to  teach  the  Mam  people  to  read  their 
own  language!  And  then,  because  a written  language  is  of  no  use 
unless  there  is  literature  worth  reading,  they  began  to  translate. 

Long  experience  has  proved  that  the  most  transforming  litera- 
ture in  any  language  is  that  found  in  the  New  Testament.  So  the 
Pecks  began  the  dual  task  of  translating  the  New  Testament  into 
Mam  and  multiplying  the  number  of  people  who  could  read  (and 
write)  the  language.  With  as  many  as  two  dozen  Indians  helping, 
they  labored  for  years  over  the  translation,  word  by  word  and 
sentence  by  sentence.  Here  and  there  new  similies  native  to  Mam 
life  had  to  be  substituted  for  those  peculiar  to  Palestine.  Before 
they  submitted  the  manuscript  to  the  American  Bible  Society  they 
had  to  test  it  far  and  wide  among  the  Mam  people.  And  at  length 
there  came  from  the  press  the  completed  work,  and  with  it  the 
advent  of  a new  day  for  the  Mam  Indians  of  Guatemala.  Thus  was 
added,  too,  one  more  to  the  list  of  more  than  a thousand  languages 
and  dialects  in  which  some  substantial  part  of  Holy  Writ  has  been 
published!  Nearly  every  one  of  these  translations  was  made  by  a 
missionary. 

While  the  Pecks  were  working  on  the  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  and  other  literature  into  Mam,  Dr.  Paul  Burgess  was  at 
■work  not  far  away  performing  the  same  kind  of  service  for  the 
Indians  who  speak  the  Quiche  language.  Just  as  the  Mam  Center 
at  Ostuncalco  is  a rendezvous  for  the  Indians  of  that  whole  area, 
so  his  specially  contrived  Indian  courtyard  in  the  city  of  Quezal- 
tenango  became  a haven  for  Indians  coming  to  the  city  to  market 
their  produce.  From  his  mission  press  there  radiates,  both  in  Quiche 
and  in  Spanish,  far-reaching  influence. 

This  building  of  new  roads  to  freedom  from  ignorance  and  super- 
stition is  going  on  wherever  missionaries  are.  A few  years  ago  Paul 
Moore  went  to  Cameroun,  West  Africa,  to  work  among  the  Bulu 
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and  Basa-speaking  tribes.  For  ten  years,  during  all  of  which  he  was 
engaged  in  strenuous  and  almost  constant  itineration,  he  gathered 
material  from  every  possible  native  source  to  compile  a lexicon  of 
the  Basa  dialect.  Completed,  the  first  part,  Basa-English,  comprises 
1,364  typewritten  pages;  the  second,  English-Basa,  2,535  type- 
written pages.  With  this  instrument  in  hand  he  has  been  able  to 
translate  into  Basa  the  books  of  Romans  and  First  Corinthians  for 
the  use  of  native  evangelists,  and  to  provide  commentaries  and 
outlines  for  their  use.  Mrs.  Moore  being  adept  as  a typist,  Mr. 
Moore  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  using  dictaphone  equipment  to 
cut  the  translation  time  in  half.  Storage  batteries,  kept  charged  by 
a gasoline-driven  generator,  ran  the  dictaphone  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  African  "bush.” 


FOR  THE  CHILDREN 

When  Mr.  Moore  started  a school  for  Basa  children  there  was 
no  equipment  to  be  had.  So  like  many  another  missionary,  with 
sticks  for  crayons  he  taught  the  children  to  write  on  the  sandy 
ground.  Arithmetic  was  taught  with  pebbles,  and  spelling  with 
big  jungle  leaves  torn  to  the  proper  shape. 

It  is  a far  cry  from  such  primitive  beginnings  to  the  methods 
used  at  Moga,  India.  For  the  mission  school  at  Moga  is  the  most 
modern  in  all  India.  Here  pupils  learn  geography  by  constructing 
a branch  post  office  and  tracing  the  movement  of  mail  out  across 
the  world  and  back.  They  learn  weights,  measurements,  arithmetic, 
and  drawdng  in  the  course  of  designing  and  building  an  improved 
village  dwelling.  All  the  skills  necessary  to  village  livelihood,  to- 
gether with  health,  hygiene,  and  sanitation  they  learn  by  sharing 
in  the  conduct  of  the  school,  the  cultivation  of  the  garden  plots,  and 
the  operation  of  the  model  village  associated  wdth  the  school.  And 
they  have  built  onto  the  best  of  their  own  culture  all  that  Chris- 
tianity has  to  offer  to  make  life  in  the  highest  sense  "free.” 
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An  appreciative  government  sends  its  Indian  teachers  to  Moga 
for  refresher  courses  and  brings  its  educational  supervisors  long 
distances  to  learn  its  methods.  It  is  a significant  indication  of  the 
Christian  character  of  the  school  and  the  service  motive  there  im- 
parted that  thirty-five  of  the  first  thirty-seven  to  be  graduated  from 
the  normal  course  there  refused  lucrative  government  teaching 
offers  to  return  as  Christian  teachers  on  low  salaries  to  their  own 
villages. 

Moga  is  only  a beginning.  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  Con- 
gregationalists,  each  group  working  in  a different  part  of  India,  are 
uniting  in  a "United  Christian  Schools”  project,  patterned  after 
Moga  but  centrally  located  and  built  on  a larger  scale.  The  land 
has  been  purchased,  and  as  soon  as  buildings  and  equipment  can 
be  provided  another  significant  contribution  to  India’s  eventual 
freedom  will  have  been  begun. 

YOUTH’S  STAKE  IN  FREEDOM 

In  most  lands  mission  schools  begin  with  the  smallest  kinder- 


Pupils  of  Moga,  India,  built  their  own 
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gartners  and  run  the  entire  range  from  primary  school  through 
university,  of  special  schools  besides,  such  as  Ming  Sum,  the  school 
for  the  blind  in  Canton,  China;  the  Deaf  Oral  School  in  Tokyo; 
the  Frank  James  Industrial  School  in  Elat,  Africa,  and  schools  of 
nursing  almost  wherever  there  is  a mission  hospital.  Out  of  these 
schools  and  into  the  busy  changing  life  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe, 
have  gone,  as  products  of  the  Christian  missionary  enterprise, 
doctors,  lawyers,  government  officials,  educators,  nurses,  engineers, 
agriculturists,  Christian  ministers,  and  men  and  women  of  countless 
other  callings,  to  leaven  these  worlds.  Many  are  Christians,  and  can 
be  counted  on  to  exercise  an  influence  far  out  of  proportion  to  their 
numbers.  Many  have  not  accepted  Christ,  nevertheless  they  carry 
away  new  concepts  and  new  ideals  that  are  bound  to  modify  for 
good  their  contribution  to  society.  The  remark  of  an  Iranian  is 
significant:  "The  American  missionaries  have  a factory  in  Teheran 
where  they  manufacture  men.” 

One  of  the  most  significant  achievements  of  Christian  education 
has  been  the  liberation  of  the  womanhood  of  the  world.  Out  of 
the  zenanas  of  India,  out  of  the  inner  courts  of  the  Oriental  house- 
holds they  have  come  by  the  thousands,  to  become  doctors,  nurses, 
pharmacists,  teachers,  musicians,  artists,  authors,  and  to  enter  many 
another  field  that  had  been  closed  to  them  as  to  inferior  beings 
down  through  the  ages.  And  in  this  day  of  stress  and  trial  they  are 
serving  their  countries  in  political  and  administrative  posts  because 
they  are  ready — made  ready  because,  through  Christian  insistence, 
the  ancient  walls  of  prejudice  have  been  made  to  crumble  away. 

Without  in  any  way  discounting  the  immense  good-will  value 
of  the  Boxer  indemnity  of  fifteen  million  dollars  which  our  coun- 
try dedicated  to  the  education  of  Chinese  in  this  country,  it  may  be 
said  that  a far  greater  role  in  the  creation  of  good  will  has  been 
played  by  mission  schools.  All  over  China  and  in  her  foreign  -ser- 
vice abroad  are  to  be  found  men  and  women  who  have  studied  in 
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the  thirteen  great  Christian  colleges  of  China  and  the  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  Christian  middle  schools  planted  and  main- 
tained there  by  Christian  missionaries  during  the  past  century.  Only 
one  in  a thousand  of  China’s  four  hundred  million  today  is  a Chris- 
tian. But  as  an  eminent  Christian  Chinese  is  fond  of  saying,  "In 
China  they  don’t  count  the  Christians,  they  weigh  them.”  Over 
half  of  all  the  men  and  women  in  China’s  Who’s  Who  have  studied 
in  these  Christian  institutions. 

Cameroun,  West  Africa,  is  an  area  of  Presbyterian  responsibility 
in  which  there  is  not  a single  educational  institution  above  the  level 
of  the  French  Normal  School.  It  affords,  therefore,  a striking  con- 
trast with  China.  The  cultures  differ  greatly,  but  plans  just  launched 
for  a Cameroun  Christian  College  will  set  forward  the  Cameroun 
on  the  same  road  to  freedom  that  China  has  followed  with  such 
profit.  Those  who  know  what  Christian  education  has  done  for  the 
womanhood  of  China  look  upon  the  American  Junior  College  for 
Women  at  Beirut,  Syria — one  of  two  or  three  in  all  the  Near  East 


New  literacy-teaching  methods 
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— as  the  harbinger  of  a similar  new  day  as  its  influence  on  home, 
family,  and  community  life  begins  to  be  felt. 

AN  ERA  OF  CHANGE 

Missionaries  pioneered  in  taking  the  light  of  education  into  the 
darkest  corners  of  the  world,  knowing  that  it  was  inevitable  from 
the  start  that  governments  should  eventually  claim  for  themselves 
the  right  to  educate.  Many  still  welcome  the  contribution  of  Chris- 
tian missions  in  the  field  of  education,  as  in  China,  India,  much  of 
Africa  and  of  Latin  America.  But  in  Iran  the  government  has  taken 
over  education;  and  in  Mexico,  with  the  notable  exception  of  the 
Presbyterian  Mission’s  Turner  Hodge  School  in  Merida  (a  pioneer 
in  coeducation),  the  government  has  done  likewise.  This  naturally 
raises  the  question  as  to  the  essential  contribution  Christianity  has 
to  make  to  the  educational  process.  An  interesting  answer  is  found 
in  the  Christian  hostel.  For  a number  of  years  a very  successful 
hostel  has  been  conducted  at  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  by  Miss  Ethel  R. 
Doctor,  and  another  is  just  opening  in  Mexico  City  under  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  M.  Baird,  Jr.,  formerly  of  Chosen.  At  Oaxaca,  girls 
from  Christian  homes  in  the  surrounding  villages  are  provided  at 
the  hostel  a "home-away-from-home”  where  the  Christian  family 
atmosphere  is  maintained  while  the  girls  are  attending  the  govern- 
ment high  school  and  college  in  the  city.  Result:  girls  going  back 
into  their  native  villages,  with  a Christian  service  motivation,  to 
become  government  school  teachers,  public  health  nurses,  Chris- 
tian home  builders. 

Xocenpich  ( show-kemp-peach ) is  another  answer.  In  this  Mayan 
village  in  Yucatan,  Mexico,  sixty  miles  from  the  city  of  Merida,  the 
Theodore  R.  Finleys  maintain  a Christian  training  center  for  Mayan 
village  boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age  and  a little  over.  Most  of 
them  are  the  first  generation  to  receive  a formal  education.  They 
are  the  Christian  lay-leaders-in-training  for  their  villages  and  are 
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being  prepared  for  Christian  community  building.  Part  of  their 
training  is  gained  through  participation  in  training  institutes  and 
evangelistic  deputation  work  out  of  Xocenpich  during  the  school 
year.  Part  of  it  comes  through  summer  conferences  quite  like  those 
so  popular  with  young  people  in  this  country  (in  program,  not 
equipment! ) , and  part  from  church  and  Sunday  school  leadership 
back  in  their  own  villages.  This  training  work  was  formerly  cen- 
tered in  Merida  and  was  carried  on  in  Spanish.  Now  Mayan  is  used 
as  well  as  Spanish,  and  the  village  location  is  more  realistic  and 
less  distracting,  though  lacking  most  of  the  so-called  "modern  con- 
veniences” of  the  city.  Here  again  they  live  and  work  together  very 
much  as  one  large  family.  In  this  respect  they  have  recaptured  one 
of  the  insights  central  to  Jesus’  teaching,  namely:  the  family  rela- 
tionship is  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  Christian  community. 

To  Thailand  in  1938  went  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Boren  of 
Indiana  and  Iowa.  They  had  a background  of  work  with  young 
people  which  seemed  to  qualify  them  for  work  with  Thai  students. 


Guatemalan  dialects  are  full  of 
"explosive”  syllables 


They  were  assigned  to  discover  ways  the  Presbyterian  Mission,  alone 
in  Thailand,  could  be  of  most  help  to  Thai  students  attending  the 
government’s  university  in  Bangkok.  They  began  by  leading  games, 
social  recreation,  and  singing  for  students  attending  informal 
parties  in  the  home  of  a friend  who  had  lived  in  Bangkok  for  some 
years  and  was  well-acquainted.  After  they  had  done  this  for  a while 
they  felt  that  they  could  invite  students  to  their  own  home,  small 
as  it  was,  for  social  evenings.  A young  Thai  girl  student  came  to 
live  with  them  as  they  studied  the  language,  and  through  her  they 
came  to  know  Thai  students  more  intimately  and  began  to  find 
entree  into  Thai  homes. 

At  the  end  of  their  first  year  they  saw  the  need  for  a hostel  and 
university  center  for  students.  In  co-operation  with  the  Y.M.C.A. 
they  secured  from  an  interested  Burmese-English  lady  a house 
suitable  for  such  use.  The  property  was  large  enough  to  provide 
a home  for  the  Borens  themselves,  a large  social  room  for  students, 
a library,  dining  facilities,  and  living  quarters  for  fifty  or  more 
students,  and  a chapel.  The  work  was  begun  at  once  with  a small 
nucleus  which  soon  grew  to  twenty  students  living  in  the  hostel  on 
a co-operative  basis.  The  Boren  home  was  open  to  students  at  all 
hours.  They  came  to  discuss  their  problems.  Parents  sent  funds  to 
be  held  in  trust  for  their  sons’  use.  Students  were  coached  in  Eng- 
lish, economics,  and  other  subjects.  Most  of  those  living  in  the 
hostel  accepted  the  invitation  to  join  the  Borens  in  family  worship 
at  the  beginning  of  each  day,  participating  in  the  Bible  reading  and 
prayer. 

An  opportunity  to  coach  basketball  for  the  university  brought 
Mr.  Boren  into  closer  touch  with  members  of  the  faculty.  Many 
of  them  visited  the  hostel  to  express  their  approval  and  to  offer 
their  help.  The  Bangkok  Rotary  Club  got  behind  it  with  funds, 
many  non-Christians  joining  enthusiastically  in  its  support. 

Special  meetings  were  arranged  at  which  the  Christian  students 
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could  meet  each  other  and  discuss  common  problems.  The  discus- 
sions led  to  their  discovery  that  students  in  other  countries  have 
similar  problems,  and  ideas  as  to  their  possible  solution.  Christians 
who  were  university  graduates  were  also  invited  to  meet.  Some  were 
from  the  U.S.A.,  some  from  the  Philippines,  one  from  the  govern- 
ment’s Chulalongkorn  University  in  Chiengmai.  They  began  to 
discuss  the  contribution  of  the  Christian  church  to  Thailand.  It 
was  found  that  several  took  no  active  part  in  the  work  of  the 
church.  When  they  were  given  literature  on  the  church  written  in 
English  and  unavailable  in  Thai,  some  of  them  translated  into 
Thai  for  the  benefit  of  others  parts  that  they  found  helpful.  Stu- 
dents leaving  Thailand  for  the  U.S.A.  and  the  Philippines  were 
given  letters  of  introduction  to  student  pastors  in  these  countries, 
a service  both  they  and  their  parents  greatly  appreciated. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  when  war  brought  internment  for  the 
Eorens,  the  first  Hostel  and  University  Student  Center  in  Thailand 
was  so  well  established  that  it  could  be  left  in  Thai  hands.  Allowed 
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to  visit  it  just  before  their  evacuation,  the  Borens  found  the  student 
leadership  in  control  doing  a fine  piece  of  work.  If  they  are  able 
to  return  the  Borens  hope  to  initiate  leadership  training  and  litera- 
ture projects.  They  foresee  a steady  stream  of  Christian  laymen 
flowing  out  of  the  Hostel  and  University  Student  Center  into  posi- 
tions of  leadership  and  influence  in  both  church  and  community. 
They,  like  Frank  Laubach,  know  that  he  who  would  in  the  fullest 
sense  be  "free”  must  become  an  emancipator  of  others. 

EMANCIPATORS  ALL 

In  Cameroun,  West  Africa,  one  of  the  requirements  for  church 
membership  is  that  the  applicant  first  bring  another  to  Christ.  In 
Korea,  until  war  restrictions  interfered,  thousands  of  village  women 
gathered  each  spring  for  ten-day  Bible  institutes.  They  returned 
to  their  villages  to  impart  to  others  what  they  had  learned.  Farmers’ 
gospel  schools  sent  men  back  into  the  villages  to  do  likewise. 
Probably  in  no  other  land  in  the  world  has  there  been  more  per- 
sonal evangelistic  work  done  on  a purely  volunteer  basis.  In  the 
Pyengyang  evangelistic  campaign  a few  years  back,  more  than 
three  thousand  people  came  into  the  church  in  a week’s  time.  Men, 
women,  and  children  visited  from  house  to  house,  and  teams  of 
college  boys  toured  the  country  districts. 

In  view  of  their  evangelistic  record  it  is  not  surprising  that  these 
same  Korean  Christians  excel  in  the  grace  of  giving.  In  1885  there 
was  not  one  believer  and  not  a single  church  building.  In  1938, 
there  were  380,000  church  members  and  3,400  churches,  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  these  churches  being  paid  for  by  the  Koreans 
themselves.  Korean  men  have  been  known  to  mortgage  their  own 
homes  in  order  to  lift  a mortgage  off  the  church,  and  to  sell  their 
good  rice  and  buy  millet  for  family  consumption  in  order  that  the 
work  of  the  church  might  not  lag.  One  village  Christian,  when  all 
other  sources  seemed  to  fail,  sold  his  cow  to  meet  the  cost  of  a new 
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chapel,  and  he  and  his  brother  hitched  themselves  into  the  plow 
for  the  spring  plowing.  They  give  not  only  money  and  produce, 
they  pledge  time — time  to  be  given  to  teaching  and  preaching  and 
work  in  the  school  or  church  buildings — thousands  giving  from  a 
week  to  a month  or  more.  They  have  supported  their  own  pastors 
and  schools.  In  the  Syenchun  station,  for  example,  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  work,  Koreans  gave  $10.62  for  every  American 
dollar  spent.  The  value  attached  to  freedom  is  indicated  by  the  use 
to  which  it  is  put. 

Some  forty  years  ago  the  Rev.  John  Boyle  found  his  way  into 
the  interior  of  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  going  to  a small  town 
of  two  thousand  people,  called  Cajuru.  The  opposition  to  the  mis- 
sionary was  fierce  and  relentless  wherever  he  went.  A Jesuit  priest 
was  sent  ahead  of  him  to  warn  the  people  of  "the  very  Devil  in 
person”  who  was  coming  into  their  midst.  To  make  it  more  drama- 
tic, the  priest  advised  the  devout  women  to  sprinkle  "holy  water” 
on  the  fronts  of  their  houses,  should  Dr.  Boyle’s  horse  have  the 
impudence  to  stop.  Not  a single  glass  of  water  should  be  given  to 
this  nefarious  intruder.  Coming  at  the  end  of  a long  day’s  journey 
to  Cajuru,  with  no  hotel  or  house  willing  to  receive  him,  Dr.  Boyle 
inquired  as  to  whether  there  was  a Free  Mason  in  the  town.  He 
was  directed  to  the  home  of  Senhor  Miguel  Rizzo,  a well-to-do 
merchant,  where  he  was  courteously  received  after  he  had  explained 
his  predicament.  Learning  that  Dr.  Boyle’s  business  was  to  sell  and 
to  interpret  a book  called  the  Bible,  the  host  offered  him  the  facili- 
ties of  the  commodious  attic  room,  where  the  Lodge  met,  and  in- 
vited in  his  friends  to  hear  him. 

For  several  days  Dr.  Boyle  remained  in  the  house,  preaching 
night  after  night,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  heard  him  and  to 
the  chagrin  of  the  priest,  who  immediately  began  to  invite  people 
to  ostracize  and  boycott  the  prosperous  business  man,  Miguel 
Rizzo,  for  his  "atheism”  and  disrespect  for  "the  laws  of  the  Church.” 
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Supplying  the  missionary  with  ample  provisions,  Senhor  Rizzo  sent 
him  with  a letter  of  introduction  to  his  father-in-law,  a wealthy 
farmer  living  some  fifty  miles  away.  Today  three  sons  of  Senhor 
Rizzo  and  his  devoted  wife  are  Presbyterian  ministers.  Three  of 
his  daughters  are  married  to  Presbyterian  ministers.  Two  of  their 
grandchildren  have  already  entered  Christian  service,  one  as  a 
minister  and  the  other,  a girl,  as  a missionary  of  the  Brazilian 
church  to  the  Indians.  From  this  and  other  similar  beginnings  there 
are  today  in  Brazil  twenty-three  presbyteries,  four  synods,  a General 
Assembly,  and  900  Sunday  schools  enrolling  50,000  pupils. 

One  of  the  three  Rizzo  sons  in  the  ministry  is  Miguel  Rizzo,  Jr., 
one  of  the  greatest  orators  Brazil  has  ever  heard.  He  is  the  author 
of  several  books,  was  founder  and  editor  of  the  Christian  magazine 
Fe  e Vida  (Faith  and  Life),  former  professor  in  the  Presbyterian 
Seminary,  for  eleven  years  president  of  its  Board  of  Directors,  a 
former  moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brazil.  His  present 
church  in  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  has  grown  from  400  to  1,300  in 
membership  during  his  pastorate.  It  is  known  as  ’’the  mother  of 
churches.”  At  one  time  its  missions  on  the  outskirts  of  Sao  Paulo 
numbered  eighteen.  Several  of  these  missions  have  since  become 
churches.  Today  it  has  twelve  missions,  the  work  being  carried  by 
Dr.  Rizzo,  his  two  assistant  ministers,  and  several  lay  preachers. 
The  church  has  1,600  children  in  the  Sunday  school  and  the  Sun- 
day services  always  have  an  attendance  of  1,000  or  more.  In  addi- 
tion, Dr.  Rizzo  has  a wide  radio  audience  and  a very  large  re- 
sultant correspondence. 

Brazil  is  half  of  South  America  in  size,  and  half  in  population 
(three  million  square  miles,  45  million  population).  With  its 
population  doubling  every  twenty-two  years  it  may  reach  300,000 
by  the  end  of  the  century.  Its  importance  in  relationship  to  the 
destiny  of  the  Americas  could  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  is  not 
without  significance,  therefore,  that  the  Evangelical  population  of 


Brazil  is  doubling  every  seventeen  years ; that  the  Brazilian  church 
has  its  representatives  far  out  on  the  western  frontier  and  is  training 
its  future  ministers  in  institutions  where  they  live  co-operatively 
and  develop  the  ability  to  support  themselves  as  may  be  necessary. 

A decade  ago  in  Mexico  there  was  religious  persecution.  Chris- 
tians in  the  state  of  Tabasco  suffered  perhaps  the  severest  abridge- 
ment of  their  religious  liberties.  A humble  lay-Christian,  Sr.  Ramon 
de  la  Cruz,  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  do  what  he  could  during 
these  trying  days  to  keep  the  church  alive.  He  set  out  to  visit  the 
Christians,  who  were  strictly  forbidden  to  hold  religious  gatherings, 
going  from  home  to  home  and  from  village  to  village.  He  was 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison;  he  was  stoned,  beaten,  thrown 
into  a cesspool — but  he  never  faltered.  "The  body  they  may  kill; 
God’s  Word  abideth  still.  . .”  When  the  restrictions  were  relaxed, 
there  were  found  to  be  over  seventy  thriving  congregations  of 
Christians  in  the  area  in  which  Sr.  Ramon  de  la  Cruz  came  so  near 
to  suffering  martyrdom.  And  in  Mexico  at  large,  the  Presbyterian 
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Synod  has  launched  a six-year  plan,  seeking  to  double  its  member- 
ship through  an  educational  and  evangelistic  effort  participated  in 
by  all  its  members,  young  and  old.  Sharing  the  government’s  con- 
cern for  the  erstwhile  "forgotten  man,”  the  Mexican  Indian,  the 
church  is  recruiting  leadership  for  work  among  the  more  remote 
tribes.  It  is  strengthening  its  seminary  and  seeking  funds  to  estab- 
lish a press  with  which  to  augment  its  supply  of  Christian  literature. 
It  is  stressing  the  importance  of  rooting  religion  in  the  home. 
Christian  women  are  inviting  other  women  into  their  homes  to 
study  the  Bible.  It  is  a lay  movement.  Through  it  the  transforming 
power  of  Jesus  Christ  is  being  rediscovered.  New  vitality  is  flow- 
ing in  the  veins  of  the  Mexican  church. 

In  Mexico,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  demonstrations  of  new  life 
flowing  out  of  the  simple  unaided  study  of  the  Bible.  Adjusting  to 
the  changed  situation,  Norman  W.  Taylor  took  to  the  highways 
in  his  car  to  visit  the  encampments  of  soldiers  that  are  found  every 
few  miles  along  the  principal  roads.  His  equipment  was  a stock  of 
Bibles,  Testaments  and  Scripture  portions,  other  Christian  litera- 
ture, picture  charts,  a portable  phonograph  and  records  of  Bible 
reading,  gospel  songs,  and  straight-forward  Christian  testimony. 
Everywhere  he  went  he  made  friends.  And  everywhere  he  left 
behind  him  Bibles  and  other  literature  the  men  were  interested 
enough  to  purchase.  Because  the  men  move  about  rather  frequently 
it  is  often  six  months,  a year,  even  two  or  three  years  before  he 
meets  again  a man  who  has  purchased  a Bible  or  Testament.  Again 
and  again  men  have  come  to  him  to  tell  him  of  their  acceptance  of 
Jesus  Christ  from  their  Bible  reading,  and  of  completely  changed 
lives.  So  impressed  was  General  Cardenas  with  the  effect  of  this 
ministry  on  the  morale  of  the  troops,  that  he  invited  Mr.  Taylor 
to  accompany  him  on  a tour  of  the  troops  stationed  along  the  West 
Coast  and  to  advise  with  him  regarding  the  keeping  up  of  their 
morale. 
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China  has  discovered 
in  Christianity  a " concrete  religion 


of  ^ 

If  IT  means  anything,  freedom 
of  religion  means  freedom  of  choice.  Taking  advantage  of  this 
freedom  as  it  is  extended  in  the  United  States,  Buddhists,  Hindus, 
Moslems,  and  a host  of  others  spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  a year  evangelizing  "Christian”  America.  Bahaists  have  just 
completed  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  a temple  costing  $1,- 
200,000.  Americans  grant  the  right  of  those  who  think  they  have 
something  good  to  offer  to  speak  their  minds;  and  the  equal  right 
of  others  to  listen  and  to  choose  what  seems  to  them  best.  To  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  however,  "freedom  of  religion”  is  without 
meaning.  Do  peoples  who  hold  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors, 
never  having  heard  of  any  other  belief,  have  religious  freedom? 
Obviously  not.  It  is  precisely  because  he  believes  in  freedom  of 
choice  that  the  missionary  takes  the  best  that  he  knows  to  peoples 
who  have  not  heard  of  it,  that  they  may  make  their  choice. 

Contrary  to  widespread  popular  belief,  no  missionary  worthy 
of  the  name  is  interested  in  "forcing  his  own  religion  down  the 
throat  of  a man  who  already  has  a religion  of  his  own  with  which 
he  is  satisfied.”  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  could  be  done;  and  any- 
one "persuaded”  in  such  fashion  would  be  a hypocrite  and  not  a 
convert,  in  any  case.  Consider  how  intimately  all  of  life  is  bound 
up  with  religion  in  the  Orient  and  Africa.  It  takes  a powerful  and 
sustained  demonstration  of  the  validity  of  Christianity  to  persuade 
a man  to  change  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  his  life.  Yet  amidst 
the  oldest  non-Christian  cultures  of  the  world,  in  the  face  of  tradi- 
tion and  inertia,  Christianity  is  making  just  such  a demonstration. 
And  every  hour  of  every  day  men  and  women,  exercising  "freedom 
of  religion”  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  choose  Jesus  Christ. 

In  China  during  the  dark  days  of  the  fall  of  Nanking  in  1937 
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they  began  to  call  it  "concrete  religion.”  Moved  by  the  courage  of 
Christians,  foreign  and  Chinese  alike,  under  fire,  thousands  have 
attended  Christian  churches  for  the  first  time.  A young  professor 
at  Cheeloo  University,  Stanton  Lautenschlager,  noted  the  impres- 
sion Christianity  was  making  on  students  wherever  they  saw  it  in 
action.  So  he  secured  a leave  of  absence  and  began  to  tour  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  China,  presenting  Christianity  as  a 
challenge  to  China’s  youth.  He  went  wherever  there  were  students. 
His  travels  took  him  into  Communist  territory  where  whole  cities 
were  in  caves  in  the  mountain-sides.  And  everywhere  the  students 
heard  him  gladly.  He  talked  about  co-operatives,  about  the  New 
Life  Movement,  about  China’s  future,  and  about  Jesus  Christ.  He 
found  that  the  most  popular  subject  he  could  speak  on  was  "The 
Meaning  of  the  Cross.”  The  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  teachings  and 
example,  the  idea  of  a cross  at  the  heart  of  life — these  seemed  to 
have  for  the  uprooted  Chinese  student  in  the  midst  of  war  and 
destruction  an  irresistible  appeal.  He  never  asked  for  Christian  de- 


cisions  until  he  had  been  in  a place  several  days,  lest  the  students 
be  swept  off  their  feet  emotionally.  Yet  hundreds  and  eventually 
thousands  asked  the  privilege  of  enrolling  in  Bible  classes,  sig- 
nifying their  desire  to  follow  a leader  like  Jesus  Christ.  This  new 
commitment  did  not  alter  their  aim  to  liberate  China  from  the 
tyranny  of  disease,  ignorance,  superstition,  and  foreign  domination. 
But  it  gave  them  a spiritual  motivation  and  a new  assurance  with 
regard  to  the  future. 

From  the  day  when  it  took  the  first  Presbyterian  missionary  to 
China,  Andrew  P.  Happer,  ten  years  to  win  his  first  convert,  to  this 
day  when  we  hear  of  four  thousand  African  Christians  worshiping 
together  in  one  church  at  Elat,  and  of  two  hundred  thousand  of 
all  castes  coming  for  baptism  each  year  in  India,  every  imaginable 
way  of  telling  the  "Good  News”  has  been  in  use.  The  great  dif- 
ference is  that  in  the  old  days  the  telling  waited  upon  the  mission- 
ary, while  today  the  effort  is  multiplied  many  times  over  by  great 
numbers  of  national  Christians. 

"Stressing  the  evangelistic  note”  in  all  phases  of  missionary  ef- 
fort— medical,  educational,  and  social — is  not  enough.  The  gospel 
must  be  taken  directly,  by  word  as  well  as  by  deed,  and  in  the  most 
intelligible  and  persuasive  language  at  the  evangelist’s  command, 
directly  to  the  people.  They  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  accept 
Jesus  Christ  as  their  Saviour  and  Lord.  The  native  church,  whether 
it  be  housed  in  a little  room  in  someone’s  home,  or  in  a bare,  un- 
lovely hall  rented  from  some  shopkeeper,  or  in  a beautiful  modern 
church  building,  is  always  the  evangelistic  center.  Here  Christians 
by  tens  or  hundreds  or  thousands  are  trained,  not  only  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible,  but  in  the  exercise  of  sharing  their  faith  with 
others.  And  from  that  center  they  go  forth  to  tell  the  "Good  News.” 

They  do  this  in  many  ways:  the  itinerant  Bible-woman,  visiting 
village  by  village;  the  invaluable  colporteur  w'ith  his  load  of  Bibles 
and  tracts  to  sell;  evangelistic  bands  composed  of  Christians  who 
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can  teach  and  lead  singing,  health  campaigns,  church  services;  spe- 
cial evangelistic  services  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  and  Lay 
Leadership  Training  Institutes  in  the  districts;  in  the  preparation 
and  dissemination  of  literature — Sunday  school  materials,  Bibles, 
hymn  books,  magazines  such  as  the  Christian  Farmer,  the  Chris- 
tian Intelligencer,  and  Happy  Childhood.  On  foot,  by  bicycle,  on 
river  boat  and  by  automobile,  even  by  airplane  in  some  places,  and 
ever  increasingly  by  means  of  radio,  the  preachers  of  the  gospel 
cover  the  land. 

There  will  be  many  changes  in  method  and  in  relationship  if 
and  when  missionaries  are  able  to  return  to  the  lands  in  the  Orient 
from  which  they  are  temporarily  evacuated.  The  national  Christian 
leaders  who  have  carried  on  without  them  will  have  proved  their 
right  to  be  recognized  as  in  every  way  their  equal.  No  one  with  an 
ineradicable  superiority  complex  need  apply  for  re-entry.  The  mis- 
sionary will  be  expected  to  bring  with  him  the  newest  and  best 
techniques  and  to  be  alert  to  recognize  better  ones  when  he  sees 


T he  great  need  is  for  more 
trained  workers 


them.  There  will  be — let  us  hope — more  openings  for  qualified 
Christian  youth  from  America.  There  will  have  to  be  a far  greater 
readiness  on  the  part  of  the  American  churches  to  recognize  leaders 
of  the  churches  abroad  as  worthy  of  leadership  in  the  church  in  this 
country.  One  thing  that  will  remain  unchanged  is  the  universal 
need  for  a freedom  that  goes  beyond  mere  tolerance;  the  ' freedom 
wherewith  Christ  sets  men  free.” 

If  there  is  yet  another  aspect  of  freedom  that  deserves  specific 
reference,  it  is  freedom  from  provincialism.  We  are  beginning  to 
see  that  there  is  going  to  be  little  room  for  political  isolationists 
if  the  world  is  ever  to  have  peace.  It  should  be  crystal  clear  that 
isolationism  of  any  sort  is  completely  out  of  place  in  the  Christian 
church.  To  the  leaders  of  the  churches  in  sixty-seven  countries  who 
met  in  world  conference  at  Madras,  India,  in  1938,  Christianity 
had  global  significance.  To  the  fifteen  hundred  Christian  youth 
from  seventy-three  countries  who  met  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  six 
months  later  it  was  recognized  as  the  only  force  sufficiently  global 
and  dynamic  to  give  promise  of  surviving  the  impending  world 
war.  In  every  issue  of  the  World’s  Student  Christian  Federation 
quarterly  there  is  new  evidence  from  the  far  corners  of  the  world 
that  the  promise  has  been  realized;  that  the  fellowship  of  Christians 
across  all  the  barriers  of  a war-torn  world  is  still  a radiant  fact. 
Above  the  noise  of  battle,  the  drone  of  airplane  motors,  and  the 
thunder  of  exploding  bombs  the  Master’s  voice  may  still  be  heard 
praying  ’’that  they  all  may  be  one.”  It  is  a prayer  that  can  only  be 
answered  as  each  Christian  shakes  off  the  bondage  of  all  lesser 
loyalties  and  finds  for  himself  a place  in  the  ranks  of  that  great 
company  of  every  race  and  nation,  who  pray  with  their  lives  as  well 
as  their  lips,  "Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done,  on  earth.  . 

If  there  be  any  uncertainty  as  to  how  one  may  find  his  place,  let 
the  young  agriculturist,  Arthur  Mosher,  of  India,  point  the  way. 
He  says:  "Over  and  over  again  laymen  say  to  missionaries  on  fur- 
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lough,  'It  must  be  great  to  be  on  the  frontier  of  the  Christian  mis- 
sion; what  great  opportunities  you  have!’  Gentlemen,  I have  not 
one  single  opportunity  in  North  India  for  advancing  the  cause  of 
Christ  which  you  do  not  have  in  your  own  community.  A mission- 
ary in  West  China  is  no  more  on  the  frontier  than  you  are  here  in 
your  offices,  your  machine  shops,  your  banks,  for  you  are  in  the 
positions  where  the  crucial  final  decisions  are  actually  made  in  in- 
dustry, in  education,  in  government,  in  finance.  It  is  your  decisions 
each  day  which  determine  how  rapidly  we  and  our  earth  become 
Christian.  You  are  missionaries,  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  and 
people  judge  Christianity,  to  a degree,  by  your  actions  and  by  your 
attitudes. 

Therefore,  if  you  want  to  consider  more  definite  commitment 
to  the  World  Christian  Mission,  instead  of  confining  that  commit- 
ment to  greater  financial  support,  I suggest  that  you  make  some 
such  commitment  as  this: 

"1.  I shall  choose  as  my  occupation  the  type  of  work  in  which 
I can  most  fully  serve  mankind,  and  I shall  use  that  occupation  as 
an  instrument  of  the  World  Christian  Mission. 

"2.  Since  there  are  many  services  which  Christians  can  perform 
only  through  group  co-operation,  I declare  my  intention  to  devote 
at  least  10  per  cent  of  my  income  each  year  to  those  co-operative 
activities. 

"3.  In  every  local  church  of  which  I may  be  a member,  I shall 
use  my  influence  to  encourage  that  church  to  put  more  of  its  an- 
nual income  into  the  activities  of  the  broader  church  outside  of  our 
local  community. 

"4.  If,  at  any  time,  the  church  should  call  on  me  to  accept  part 
or  full-time  responsibility  for  some  of  its  work,  at  home  or  abroad, 
I promise  that  I shall  give  that  call  careful  and  prayerful  considera- 
tion and  I shall  accept  it  if  at  all  possible.” 


